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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
IF YOU LOVE ME, TELL ME 80. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 
If you love me, tell me 80; 
Wait not till the summer glow 
Fades in autumn’s changeful light, 
Amber clouds and purple night; 
Wait not till the winter hours 
Heap with snowdrifts all the flowers; 
Till the tide of life rans low— 
If you love me, tell me so! 








If you love me, tell me 80, 

While the river's dreamy flow 

Holds the love enchanted hours, 

Steeped in music, crowned with flowers; 
Ere the summer's dreamy days 

Fade in autumn’'s mystic haze; 

Ere is hushed the music's flow; 

If you love me, tell me so. 


If you love me, tell me 80; 
Let me hear the sweet words low, 
Let me now, while life is fair, 
Feel your kisses on my hair; 
While in Womanhood’s first bloom, 
Ere have come dark days of gloom; 
In the first fresh dawning glow, 
If you love me, tell me so. 

St. Louts, Mo. 








DANGEROUS ARGUMENTS. 


It seemed to me very wise when a promi- 
nent Woman Suffrage advocate once said 
that she was less anxious to have women 
vote than to have their voting established 
on permanent grounds, and without false 
expectations. But it is always hard for re- 
formers to live up to this altitude; it is so 
much easier to avail ourselves of the first 
plausible argument, and to hope that by the 
blessing of Providence, it may lead to no 
harm. Yet this is never safe. Colonel 
Montgomery, an experienced guerilla fight- 
er, had for a maxim: ‘‘Always take for 
granted that your opponent is about as 
smart as you are; if you make a mistake, 
he will find it out quite as soon as you do; 
perhaps sooner.” 

I thought of this, not long ago, when 
one of the ablest women in this movement 
had the rare good fortune to encounter a 
really able advocate of the other side. The 
newspapers said that she met him and worst- 
ed him at every point; but a lady who was 
present thought otherwise. She said that 
our friend advanced the position, which 
has done duty ever since Theodore Parker's 
famous sermon on the ‘‘Public function of 
Woman,”—that if women had the ballot 
there would be no wars. It was urged, in 
illustration of this, that the late War for 
the Union would not have taken place, had 
Women voted. But when the opponent 
asked what was the position of the women 
of the South in the matter, it was hard to find 
an answer. In truth, it was a complete 
reply. It is very possible that a time may 
come when the doctrines of peace may find 
general acceptance, and that women may 
come to them first; but it is quite certain 
that they are not likely to prevail, quite yet, 
with either sex. A prominent Southern 
lawyer told me, a year or two ago, that in 
his opinion the practice of duelling was 
kept alive, in the Southern States, mainly 
by the influence of women. 

: There are very few points of general leg- 
islation on which we can positively say 
what the attitude of women will be, or 
whether their immediate influence, as wo- 





men, will be very important. One of the 
most obvious of these points is the temper- 
ance question; and though wecan be pretty 
sure that the predominant voice of women 
will be in favor of temperance legislaticn, 
we cannot count upon it with equal securi- 
ty in favor of wise legislation. For the 
first element in wise legislation is to recog- 
nize the facts of the case; and these facts— 
including the extent of the practice of liq- 
uor drinking, the temptations to it, and the 
probability of destroying or neutralizing 
those temptations—are matters about which 
women, as such, are not particularly well 
informed. They would know what they 
wanted; but this is only the first step 
towards legislation. To know what kind 
of laws the actual condition of society will 
endure and sustain is far more difficult, 
and for this they will have no advantage 
over men, who certainly find the problem 
hard enough. And when we consider that 
the actual enforcement must be done large- 
ly by men, not women, it is plain that the 
theoretical advantage of women is balanced 
by some practical disadvantages. 

What valid argument is there then for 
enfranchising women? This,—as I have 
again andagain urged,—that whether they 
would vote better than men, or only as well, 
on grounds of general interest, they cer- 
tainly need the ballot for themselves—for 
their own protection and for self-respect. 
In a republican government, it is simply 
impossible that one half the human race 
should be disfranchised (with criminals and 
idiots) without sooner or later coming to re- 
gard it asa disgrace. And all our political 
action habitually recognizes the old theory 
of Benjamin Franklin, that every class of 
grown-up beings needs for protection a 
share in the government which rules it. 
Almost every step in the present improved 
legislation for women has been fought for, 
step by step, by those who have also fought 
for the ballot; or has been reluctantly con- 
ceeded by legislators as an excuse for post- 
poning the ballot a little longer. And not 
one of those steps is really safe, unless with 
the ballot to keep the measure from being 
retracted. After all is said, where a wo- 
man’s personal rights are at stake, a single 
sentence of positive law is worth all the 
fine eloquence that the phonograph will 
ever record. There is no going behind 
that strong statement of Lowell in the 
“Biglow Papers” : 


‘*___The plough, the axe, the mill, 

All kinds o’ labor an’ all kinds o’ skill, 

Would bea rabbit in a wild-cat’s claw 

Ef ‘twarn't for that slow critter, ‘stablished Law.” 


T. W. H. 





oe 
MISS BIRD ON MAUNA LOA, 

Miss Bird, an English lady, has lately 
visited Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and has embodied her 
experiences in two very interesting books. 
She is an example of whata woman can do 
who possesses a brave, determined spirit. 
Her health was feeble, and she was afflicted 
with what threatened to be an incurable dis- 
ease of the spine. Physicians told her that 
her only hope was to lead an out-door life; 
to go to a climate where she could spend all 
day in the open air, to take vigorous ex- 
ercise, ride horseback, and breathe a mild 
yet bracing atmosphere. She went alone 
to Australia, spent a year there and in New 
Zealand, and gained in health and strength. 
She found in those interesting countries a 
new zest for life; she applied herself to 
learn all that she could about them, and 
gave the result in long, bright, sparkling, 
womanly letters to her friends in England. 
Then she went to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and spent another enjoyable year, gaining 
constantly in health and knowledge. She 
seems to have been dismayed by no danger, 
discouraged by no obstacle. 

In company with an English gentleman, 
a resident of the Islands, and two or three 
native guides and servants, Miss Bird went 
to the top of the great volcanic mountain, 
Mauna Loa, being, it is thought, the first 
woman who ever made the ascent. Few 
men have ever reached the summit, the 
journey being a most fatiguing and danger- 
ous one. Many people, residents and tour- 
ists, visit every year the volcano of Kilauea, 
on the flank of Mauna Loa, and only four 
thousand feet above the sea, but the vast 
snow-covered summit, which looms ten 
thousand feet above, preserves its mystery 
of solitude and fire. The only description 
of this unknown region, this rarely visited 
voleano of Mokuaweoweo, that has been 
given to the world, so far as the writer 
knows, is the following, from the pen of 
Miss Bird. After describing their long, 
toilsome journey through the snow, and 
over the jagged lava which made their 
horses legs bleed, she tells of their arrival 
on the brink of the vast crater, which was 





several miles around, and eight hundred or 
a thousand feet deep, and speaks thus of 
the fire fountain that met their eyes: 

“A thing of beauty, a perfect fountain 
of pure yellow fire, unlike the gory gleam 
of Kilauea, was throwing up its glorious 
incandescence to a height of six hundred 
feet! You cannot imagine such a beautiful 
sight. The sunset gold was not purer than 
the living fire. The sound was like the 
roar of an ovean, mingled with the hollow 
murmur of surf echoing in sea caves, boom- 
ing on, rising and falling like the thunder- 
music of windward Hawaii. When the 
sun had set, and the brief red glow of the 
tropics had vanished, a new world came into 
being, and wonder after wonder flashed forth 
from the previously lifeless crater, Every- 
where through its vast expanse appeared 
glints of fire; fires bright and steady, burn- 
ing in rows like blast furnaces; fires lone 
and isolated, unwinking like planets, or 
twinkling like stars; rows of little fires 
marking the margin of the lowest level of 
the crater; fire in wavy lines; fire calm, 
stationary and restful; an incandescent lake 
two miles in length beneath a deceptive 
crust of darkness, and whose depths one 
dare not fathom even in thought. Broad 
in the glare, giving light enough to read 
by at a distance of three quarters of a mile, 
making the moon look as blue as an ordi- 
nary English sky, its golden gleams changed 
to a vivid rose color, lighting up the whole 
of the vast precipice of that part of the 
crater with a rosy red, bringing out every 
detail; here throwing cliffs and heights 
into huge black masses; there rising, fall- 
ing, never intermitting, leaping in lofty jets 
with glorious shapes like wheat-sheaves, 
coruscating, reddening—the most glorious 
thing beneath the moon was the fire-foun- 
tain of Mokuaweoweo. * * So, alone in 
its glory, perennial, self-born, springing up 
in sparkling light, the fire fountain played, 
as the hours went by.” 

Miss Bird sat with her companion, the 
English gentleman, upon the brink of the 
crater, until nine o’clock; then, cold and 
weariness forced them to turn away from 
the magnificent spectacle, and to enter the 
canvas tent which the natives had stretched, 
and in which they were already lying asleep. 
Putting on all their extra wraps, they lay 
down to rest, their minds filled with sublime 
and exalted thoughts. 

When Miss Bird awoke, the ruddy glow 
of the volcanic fires tinged the white tent 
with rose color, and, sitting up, she looked 
at her watch by its light, and found that it 
was just midnight. Impeiled by a desire 
to see the volcano, alone, at this impressive 
hour, she undid the flap of the tent—being 
obliged as she did so to kneel upon the 
body of the sleeping native guide. Passing 
out, she seated herself near the brink of 
the crater. What she saw and felt is em- 
bodied in one of the finest pieces of descript- 
ive writing we have ever seen. We feel 
the thrill of her own emotions, as we read it: 

“‘Coldly the Pole-star shivered above the 
frozen summit, and a blue moon, nearly 
full, withdrew her faded light into infinite 
space. The Southern Cross had set. Two 
peaks below the Pole-star, sharply defined 
against the sky, were the only signs of any 
other world than the world of fire and 
mystery around. It was light—broadly, 
vividly light; the sun himself, one would 
have thought, might look pale beside it. 

“Mine were the only mortal eyes which 
saw what is perhaps the grandest spectacle 
onearth. I felt overwhelmed by the very 
sublimity of the loneliness. The moon 
herself looked a wan, unfamiliar thing— 
not the same moon which floods the paim 
and mango groves of Hilo with light and 
tenderness. And those palm and mango 
groves, and lighted homes, and seas and 
ships and cities, and the faces of friends and 
all familiar things, and thé day before, and 
the year before, were as things in a dream 
coming up out of the vanished past. 
Would there ever be another day, and 
would the earth ever be young and green 
again, and would men buy and sell and 
strive for gold, and should I ever with a 
human voice tell living human beings of 
the things of this midnight? How far it 
was from all the world! Uplifted above 
love, hate, and storms of passion, and war, 
and wreck of thrones, and dissonant clasp 
of human thoughts, serene in the eternal 
solitudes! * * * 

The fountain was a vivid rose-red, and 
the spray and splashes were as rubies and 
flames mingled. Forever falling in fiery 
masses and fiery toam, accompanied by a 
thunderous music of its own; companioned 
only by the solemn stars; exhibiting no 
other token of its glories to man than the 
reflection of its fires on mist and smoke, 
it burns for the Creator’s eye alone. 

* * “A change occurred. The jets 





which had forso long been playing at a 
height of three hundred feet, suddenly be- 
came quite low, and, for a few seconds, 
appeared as cones of fire wallowing in a 
sea of light; then, with a roar like the 
sound of gathering waters, nearly the whole 
surface of the lake was lifted up by the ac- 
tion of some powerful internal force, and 
rose with its whole radiant mass in one 
glorious upward burst to a height, as esti- 
mated by the surrounding cliffs, of six hun- 
dred feet, while the earth trembled and the 
moon and stars withdrew abashed into far- 
off space. After this, the fire fountain 
played as before. The cold had become 
intense, and I crept back into the tent, 
these words occurring to me with a new 
meaning,—‘Dwelling in the light that no 
man can approach unto,’ ” 

Jean Ingelow thus mentions this volcanic 
mountain, in one of her poems: 
So. wakened with a trembling after sleep, 

Dread Mauna Loa yields her fateful store; 
All gleaming hot, the scarlet rivers creep, 

And fanned of great-leaved palms, slip to the shore, 
Then, stolen to unplumbed wastes of that far deep, 

Lay the foundation for one island more. 

Louise CorFin JONES. 
Oskaloosa, Lowa, 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE-—LEGISLATIVE HI8- 
TORY. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—In looking over the 
Journals of the House as far back as 1847-8, 
I find some facts in the Legislative history 
of the Woman Suffrage question, that may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. There 
was an effort made to introduce the subject, 
in 1851, when six petitions were offered, 
and it was reported ‘‘inexpedient to legis- 
late.” In the year 1853, Mrs. A. B. Alcott, 
mother of Louisa, and wife of the gentle 
philosopher, presented a petition to the 
Constitutional Convention asking (with other 
women,) ‘‘that they may be allowed to vote 
on the amendments that may be made to the 
Constitution.” ‘‘This request,” reported 
the committee on the Qualifications of 
Voters to whom it was referred, ‘‘is a 
novel one, and, so far as known to the 
Committee, the first ever presented to any 
government, or any political organization.” 

(This was a mistake.) 

In 1867, Mrs. Haskell’s petition, offered by 
Hon. F. W. Bird, had leave to withdraw by 
an overwhelming majority, as also had that 
of, Samuel E. Sewall and others,—‘‘that towns 
may choose women as school committees.” 
(This latter was offered by Hon. Harvey 
Jewell, of Boston.) In 1868, Woman Suff- 
rage was really entered upon the Orders of 
the Day, and Warrington, (who had more 
to do with the matter than appeared upon 
the surface,) said, ‘‘The Woman question 
has gone into the Orders of the Day, and it 
will never go out until it is settled one way 
or the other.” When the matter came up, 
two thirds of the House voted against it. 

There has been a steady and continued 
gain in Legislative votes on this question 
during ten years; one third in 1868, as 
against over two-fifths in 1878. Though 
there has been no great gain in numerical 
strength over last year, there has been in 
public opinion, and in the feeling of our 
representatives. 

When President Grant visited Boston, in 
1869, he went to the State House and was 
received by the Legislature. While the 
House waited for the ceremonies to com- 
mence, some show of business was done, 
and various trivial questions were read from 
the Orders of the Day, among others, that 
of Woman Suffrage. When this was 
reached, one of the members at once arose, 
and moved that the matter be referred to 
the Committee on Graveyards, and this was 
laughed over as a great joke, though the 
galleries were well filled with ladies, many 
of whom were neither deaf nor blind to the 
importance of this question. It is no longer 
possible for such a scene to be enacted in 
the House of Representatives, and there 
can hardly be found a member (outside of 
the committee), who openly and violently 
opposes the measure. The ‘Rising Suns” 
are in eclipse, and the Crockers and Gar- 
gans have gone to that limbo prepared in 
this country, from the beginning, for all 
opposers of human justice. Ten years ago, 
the minority report of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage came from its friends, to- 
day it comes from its enemies. This is but 
a little straw, but it surely indicates the 
quarter from which the wind blows 

The great gain however is, that the cause 
has found such able advocates. Some of 
the best speeches of the session have been 
upon this subject, and many a woman read- 
ing them in her quiet home, has thanked 
God that such men and legislators have 
been raised up to defend her rights. 


Mrs. W. 8. Roxsrnson. 
Malden, Mass. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ANNE P. SEAVER left $100,000 to 
Harvard College, and her estate is appraised 
at about. $327,000. 

Mrs. Pratt is the mother of ‘Little 
Men” whom Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. 
Pratt’s sister, has made famous. 

Mary Fospick, of Boston, has been nom 
inated by the Governor, for the chaplaincy 
of the prison for women in Ohio. 

Mrs. Wm. PanGporn, north of Lake 
City, Minn. , has made maple sugar this spring 
from hard maples of her own planting. 

Baroness Burpett-Coutts is presiding 
over experiments in the art of slaughtering 
cattle instantaneously by the use of dynamite. 

Miss Samira, daughter of Lord Beacons- 
field’s first Lord of the Admiralty, has pass- 
ed the highest examination at the Oxford 
‘‘Local.” 

Miss JutiaA KavanaGn has been for a 
long time a martyr to neuralgia, and this, 
combined with the suddenness of her death, 
leads to the supposition that it was caused 
by disease of the heart. Miss Kavanagh 
left an aged mother to mourn her. Her 
short stories are soon to be gathered up into 
a collected form. 

MATILDA STANLEY, the queen of a large 
and wealthy community of gypsies that 
owns a large tract of land near Dayton, O., 
has just died at the South, where the tribe 
has been accustomed to go during the win. 
ter months. She wasone of the oldest gyp- 
sies in the country, and was recognized as 
head authority by all the gypsies in the 

United States. The body has been entomb- 
ed at Dayton until next June, and then will 
be buried with ceremonies peculiar to the 
tribe. 

Mrs. Cutsnovm is bright and interesting, 
and her accounts of war experiences have a 
quiet humor in them that show a joyous na- 
ture which grief has borne down. General 
Sherman, in his march to the sea, came by 
her house with 30,000 of his men, and every 
man of them stopped at the house for 
something to eat or to wear. After the army 
passed she had nothing left but the house 
over her head and her family in it. The 
quarter master asked her why she did not 
tell the soldiers that she had secreted and 
cared for Union prisoners, and said that if 
she had told the tale 30,000 times, she would 
have been let alone. In a few years they 
made up for all they lost during the war, 
and had their own neighbors but left them 
alone, the name of her old home would not 
be as a death spectre to her mind. 

Mary WOLSTONECRAFT GopWIN SHEL- 
LEY, With her well-shaped, golden-haired 
head almost always a little bent and droop- 
ing; her marble-white shoulders and arms 
statuesquely visible in the perfectiy plain 
black velvet dress; which the customs of 
that time allowed to be cut low, and which 
her own taste adopted (for neither she nor 
her sister-in-sorrow ever wore the conven. 
tional ‘‘widow’s weeds” and ‘‘widow’s cap”); 
her thoughtful, earnest eye; her short upper 
lip and intellectually curved mouth, with a 
certain close-compressed and decisive ex- 
pression while she listened, and a relaxation 
into fuller redness and mobility when 
speaking; her exquisitely formed, white, 
dimpled, small hands, with rosy palms, and 
plumply commencing fingers that tapered 
into tips as slender and delicate as those in 
a Vandyke portrait—all remain palpably 
present to memory. Another peculiarity in 
Mrs. Shelley’s hand was its singular flexibil- 
ity, which permitted her bending her fin- 
gers back so as almost to approach the por- 
tion of her arm above the wrist. She once 
did this smilingly and repeatedly, to amuse 
the girl who was noting its whiteness and 
pliancy, and who now, as an old woman, 
records its remarkable beauty. 

Mary CowbEN CLAKE says that “‘To my 
thinking, two other women only, among 
those I have seen who were distinguished 
for personal beauty as well as for literary 
eminence, ever equaled in these respects 
Mary Shelley; one of them was the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, the other the Countess of 
Blessington; but these two latter named 
stars I never beheld in a familiar sphere—I 
merely beheld them in their box at the op- 
era, or at the theater. Mrs. Norton was the 
realization of what one would imagine a 
Muse of Poesy would look like—dark-hair- 
ed, dark-eyed, classic-browed, and delicate 
featured in the extreme, with a bearing of 
mingled feminine grace and regal gracious- 
ness; Lady Blessington, fair, florid-complex- 
ioned, with sparkling eyes and white high 
forehead, above which her bright brown 
hair was smoothly braided beneath a light 
and simple blonde cap, in which were a few 
touches of sky-blue satin ribbon that singu- 
larly well became her, setting off her buxom 
face and its vivid coloring.” 
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THE MOTHER’S LIFE. 
~— 
BY MRS, SUSAN T. PERRY. 
The mother’s life is full of prose, 
From early dawn to daylight’s close; 
Bat, amid her household cares, 
Some little poem unawares 
Is written down within her heart, 
And of her life becomes a part. 
Some loving words a child may say, 
A golden curl long put away, 
A half-worn shoe upon the floor, 
An out-grown dress the baby wore, 
A broken toy, or faded flower, 
May touch the heartstrings any hour, 
oe 


SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 





The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day; 
The street was wet with a recent snow, 

And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 
She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her by, 

Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 
Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of ‘‘schoo) let out,” 
Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 

Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 

Past the woman so old and gray 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 
At last came ont out of the merry troop— 

The gayest laddie of all the group; 

He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“T'll help you across if you wish to go.” 

Her aged hand on his strong young arm 

She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 

He guided the trembling feet along, 

Prond that his own were firm and strong. 
Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 
*‘She’s somebody's mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; . 
And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 
If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.” 
And “‘somebody’s mother’’ bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, ‘God be kind to the noble boy, 
Who is somebody's son and pride and joy!” 

—Hurper’s Weekly. 
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EASTER LILIES, 


Darlings of June and brides of summer sun, 
Chill pipes the stormy wind, the skies are drear; 
Dull and despoiled the gardens every one; 
What do you here? 
We looked to see your gracious bloom arise 
‘Mid soft and wooing aira in gardens green, 
Where venturesome brown bees and butterflies 
Should hail you queen. 
Here is no bee nor glancing butterfly; 
They fled on rapid wings before the snow; 
Your sister lilies laid them down to die, 
Long, long ago. 
And here amid the slowly dropping ra’n 
We keep our Easter feast, with hearts whose care 
Mars the high cadence of each lofty strain, 
Each thankful prayer. 
But not a shadow dims your joyance sweet, 
No baffied hope or memory darkly clad; 
You lay your whiteness at the Lord's dear feet, 
And all are glad. 
Oh coward soul; arouse thee and draw near, 
Led by these fragrant acolytes to-day! 
Let thy sweet confidence rebuke thy fear, 
Thy cold delay. 
Come with thy darkness to the healing light! 
Come with thy bitter, which shall be made sweet! 
And lay thy soil beside the lilies white, 
At His dear feet. 
—Susan Coolidge, in Sunday Afternoon for April 
ooo 


MISS MUSLIN APRIL-FOOLS FIDO. 


Little Miss Muslin of Quintillion Square, 
Wandered up and down-stairs in the depths of despair 
Here it was All- Fools’ Day, almost time the sun set, 
And no soul in the house had she April-fooled yet! 
Her mother and sisters and grandmother,—all [wall!”’ 
Only laughed when she mentioned “That fly on the 
And not even old Dinah, the cook, would believe 
In the “‘chalk on her back,” or the “mouse up her 
sleeve.” 
Atlength, wandering down to the lower front hall, 
Miss Muslin’s eye all at once happened to fall 
Upon Fido, her Spitz dog, asleep on the rug— 
(A handsome, but very ill-natured young pug). 
“Ah!” she joyfully cried, ‘“Now I know what I'll do, 
My dear Mr. Fido, I'll April-fool you! {[done? 
Let me see—what’s the best way the thing can be 
Ho, ho, ho! Now Ihave it! Oh, won't it be fun! 
“T will go softly up to my room, and unscrew 
My looking-glass—just as I've seen father do,— 
And I'll bring it and place it before Fido’s nose; 
Then I'll wake him up snddenly out of his doze, 
So that, when he first opens his eyes to look up, he 
Will see, right before him, another white puppy; 
At least, so hell think, And in that way, you see, 
I shall just April-fool him as nice as can be!” 
So little Miss Muslin of Quintillion Square, 
She went to her room (taking very good care 
That no one should guess her intentions), and then, 
Having gotten the looking-glass, crept back again, 
And, by means of the hassock set up on the floor, 
She was able to stand the glass upright, before 
Fido’s nose. Then she stepped ‘round and trod on 
his tail,— 
A mode of awaking him not likely to fail. 
Poor Fido thus roused from his blissful repose, 
(Maybe dogs dream as swect dreams as we do—who 
knows?) 
Started up with a growl; and for just half a minute 
He stood bristling before the glass, looking straight 
in it. 
Then rs gave one fierce bark, and he made one swift 
ash 
At the dog that he saw, Then there came aloud crash! 
And behold! there the mirror in small fragments lay 
While Fido in terror ran yelping away. 
And little Miss Muslin of Quintillion Square, 
Astonished and frightened, remained standing there, 
While the family all, when they heard the loud clat.er, 
Came hurrying down to see what was the matter. 
“‘Hoity-toity!"’ cried grandmother, “here’s a nice 
dido!” 
“Yes,”’ gasped little Miss Muslin, “I've April-fooled 
Fido.” 
“I should think.” said her mother, “it might be more 





true, 
If you said, Mise, that Fido April-fooled you.” 
— Wide Awake. 





THE STORY OF A LIFE. 


{To my dear Friend J, J. E., I wish to dedicate this 
litle sketch. vu. G. ©.] 


What a beautiful baby she was. Eyes, 
in whose limpid depths gleamed the blue of 
heaven. The most golden hair, which had 
caught in its waving meshes, God’s sunshine 
to keep. Teeth of pearl glimmered through 
the coral lips, which were made only to 
kiss, and the flush of the dainty baby-cheek 
reminded one of a tiny rosebud lying in 
snow. Ah! what a perfect little peach- 
blossom she was. The little hands tried to 
grasp the sunbeams on the carpet, and the 
blue eyes opened in wonder when she found, 
as we all find, that the sunshine does not 
stay. She toddled into her father’s arms 
and reigned a very queen in his heart, and 
what loyal service he rendered under the 
sceptre of love, swayed by the dimpled baby 
hand! He always called her his ‘‘Little Prin- 
cess.” Her mother clasped her close and 
warm and prayed, as all mothers have, with 
throbbing heart and glistening eyes, ‘‘God 
always keep my baby.” Alas! for the 
mother’s heart. She blossomed into rollick- 
ing childhood, a care-free, happy, romping, 
laughing girl. So perfect a picture of the 
gladsome merriment of childhood, one sel- 
dom sees. Her face and hauds browned by 
the sun, her cheeks glowing in the bloom of 
health, her hair blown in bewildering curls 
and frizzes over her forehead, and her eyes 
dancing in hoydenish glee, showed that her 
life was, indeed, one of radiant sunshine, 
carolling birds, fragrant flowers, and gleam- 
ing beauty. 

Maidenhood caught her early in its myste- 
rious clasp, with its vague wanderings, new 
experiences, strange yearnings, and inex- 
pressible co-mingling of delight and pain. 
Her mother did as most mothers do. She 
let the knowledge of this new life, the most 
important of all knowledge, come to her as 
best it might, little weening that the very 
innocence of her darling would prove fatal. 
She was sent to school and learned the 
course of the river Amazon, and the popula- 
tion of China. Botany and astronomy fill- 
ed her with delight. In the flowers and 
stars she read the book of nature, and knelt 
in reverence before Nature’s God. Long 
weary hours of study she spent in finding 
the unknown value of # yandz. She was 
drilled in music and proficient in the lan- 
guages, but in the knowledge which would 
have saved her life from blight, and her 
death from despair, she was ignorant as a 
baby. 

The laws of her own being, the mechan- 
ism of her own body, the most wonderful, 
noble and beautiful of Nature’s works, 
grander than botany, vaster than astronomy 
were subjects over which the seal of silence 
and the mystery of shame brooded in pseu- 
do-modesty. The physiology she studied 
was not of men and women, but treated of 
the least important parts of the human body. 
That part of God’s wonderful workmanship 
to which she owed all power of mind and 
beauty of body, that which made her a wo- 
man and endowed her with all the majesty, 
glory and perfection of womanhood, was 
ignored entirely, and all inquiries of her 
mother, as to the origin of life and the mys- 
tery of motherhood, were met by the awful, 
ominous ‘‘hush—sh--sh!” Thus she de- 
veloped into womanhood, as most girls do, 
in gross, aye criminal ignorance of the rela- 
tion of marriage and the mystery of parent- 
age. Had her mother told her that some- 
time in the near future she would find her 
“monarch of men,” to whom her whole 
soul, mind, and body would go forth in the 
ecstasy, service, and homage of love; that 
his smile would be sunshine and his loving 
words and tones would thrill her to the in- 
nermost depths of her being; that his kiss, 
his touch, his caress, would send the blood 
coursing in fiery waves from heart to finger- 
tips; that by-and-by, marriage, with its sa- 
cred consummation, its holy of holies, 
which marriage, and only marriage, should 
render possible, would crown her with new 
power, new glory, new responsibility, and 
that ultimate motherhood would fulfill in 
her the highest and noblest work God ever 
committed to humanity—had her mother 
prepared her for this epoch, this era, this 
new life, then her prayer, ‘‘God always keep 
my baby,” had been realized. 

So the years glided by, each one crowning 
her more perfectly with the beauty of noble 
womanhood. Sixteen summers had shed 
odorous perfume and rare sunlight over her 
life, since we saw her, a fair-haired baby- 
girl, lulled in smiling sleep by angel-whis- 
pers, the voices which came only to chil- 
dren’s ears; for very early the din and tur- 
moil of life shut out the echoes of heaven. 

To-day, she stands the Valedictorian of 
her class in a female seminary. Do you 
wonder that the father’s and mother’s hearts 
thrill with pride and pulse with love, as they 
watch ‘‘our little girl” standing before them, 
a perfect vision of fairy-like loveliness, a 
real fairy, rising out of clouds of tulle, with 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes, swaying 
and bending under the excitement and 
pleasure of the moment, perhaps the proud- 
est and happiest of all her happy life? Lit- 
tle does she dream that in five short years 
the vision of that day will rise before her, 
and she will wish that God, the Infinite Fa- 
ther, had taken his ‘‘Little one” then, when 
her life rivalled her dress in shining purity, 





and her commencement robe held in its 
fleecy folds one of Christ’s earth-angels. 
God pity her! the clouds were gathering in 
thick, black darkness about her fair young 


head. 
In six short months she was fatherless, 


and she found herself a child-woman, de 
pendent for her very existence on her own 
exertions. Her mother, never very strong, 
was prostrated by the shock and the pittance 
left them was barely sufficient for support 
for a few months. After the first hard 
grief had spent itself, like a brave little wo- 
man that she was, she looked the issue 
square in the face and prepared to teach. 
She went to the examinations with an exul- 
tant heart. Very soon the poor child found 
she had a superficial knowledge of much 
and a thorough knowledge of little. The 
city schools required more competent and 
experienced teachers, and she realized that, 
as yet, her seminary course was of little 
practical use to her. Clerking or copying 
was her only resource, for she must earn 
money immediately. Although somewhat 
discouraged, she started out in search of 
employment. The vivacity and elasticity 
of youth supported her waning hope, as, 
day after day, she followed the labyrinth of 
streets of the great city without success. 
To be sure she had three offers—but at what 
salary? Four dollars a week. Four dol- 
lars a week! she who had spent nearly that 
much for gloves and hats. Politely telling 
the merchant-prince she would call again, 
she dropped her vail to hide her quivering 
lips and tearful eyes. She found indeed 
that life was a hard, bitter reality. But 
something must be done, four dollars a 
week was better than nothing, and, on Mon- 
day morning, she took her position behind 
the counter of a fashionable dry-goods store. 

Did you ever work in a store? Do you 
know how the feet ache until every step is 
agony? how the muscles ofthe back fairly 
snap with pain? how the head throbs and 
the eyes swim, as the long hours drag their 
weary moments past until, at nine o’clock 
at night, the release comes? Was it strange 
that a tired, exhausted look rested as a 
cloud on the dimpled, childish face? Four 
dollars a week, on which to support herself 
and her invalid mother. Pinch and save as 
she might, she found that the four hundred 
cents would barely cover the veriest living 
expenses for the two, leaving one cent for 
clothing, furniture or the delicacies which 
her mother so much needed. But she strug- 
gled on through the long months, although 
every day the path grew darker. 

Bereft of everything else, her love center 
edin her mother. Her whole being was 
absorbed, her whole soul permeated. She 
looked upon marriage as scarcely possible, 
for she would burden no husband with the 
care of an invalid. Thus she lavished on 
her mother the wealth, the intensity, the 
passion, the devotion of love, which most 
girls render to their lovers. And the glory 
which all women love to fancy will crown 
their lives as with an aureola, was mingled 
and blended as a richer tint and warmer 
glow in the life-picture which she painted of 
her mother, and before which she almost 
worshipped with the reverenceand ardor of 
a Catholic before the image of the Virgin 
Mary. Alas! that she must watch the pic- 
ture fade. Alas! that it must be so soon, 
shrouded in a pall of crape. 

Ah! did you ever watch day by day, for 
seven long months, the living death of one 
dearer than life? Did your heart ever sick- 
en, as you saw the lines of agony growing 
deeper and deeper, the hair changing from 
a glossy black to an iron gray, the face of 
your darling paler, and the lips bloodless 
under the relentless fingers of the gaunt, 
grim monster, and felt that you were pow- 
erless even to pray? Death has touched 
you! Ah yes! but your mother passed into 
the Eternal glory, from the light and warmth 
and beauty of a home where wealth and 
love ministered in regal, tender service to 
sooth, alleviate and bless the sufferer. When 
you stood swaying in grief over the pale, 
sweet face, and kissed the beautiful mouth 
for the last sad time—father, brothers, sis- 
ters and friends upheld you in their strong 
affection, and your desolate heart found 
sympathy and love, as you were clasped 
close in the arms of your betrothed lover. 
The dying, of which with trembling fingers 
and misting eyes, we try to write, baffles 
all our efforts at pen-picturing, and as the 
sad scene is verified by memory, we can 
only falter in a choking voice, God pity us! 

She knew her mother was dying for want 
of skill and care, but her salary was barely 
sufficient for the veriest needs of life. One 
by one, the pictures, and books, her jewelry 
and even one or two dresses were pawned 
and sold to gratify the capricious, waning 
appetite of the invalid. Her own meager 
fare was diminished even of meat and veg- 
tables, that her mother’s waiter might be 
dainty and inviting; and she, a hard-work- 
ing woman, needing the strongest and best 
of food, three times a day, swallowed, with 
sickening stomach, for unvarying repetition 
had made it loathsome, her pitiful break- 
fast, dinner and supper of tea and toast. At 
night she dreamed of a beautiful mansion, 
well-filled book-cases adorned the pictured 
walls of the elegant drawing-rooms. Warm, 
crimson curtains, rich tapestry, soft carpets, 
voluptuous lounges and chairs, and over all 
the soft, warm light from the glowing grate 





gladdened the sensuous heart of the most 
esthetic. Tables covered with damask, on 
which gleamed the richest silver, finest 
china and costliest glass mocked her pover- 
ty. The most appetizing meats smoked in 
their rich odors—the rarest coffee, the light- 
est bread, biscuits like snow-flakes, spread 
with golden butter, the clearest honey, the 
juiciest fruits—a regal banquet feasted her 
wistful eyes, and in her sleep, the ravenous 
child put forth her hand to take and eat, and 
with a cry of disappointment awoke, to find 
herself ina room cold and bare and mean, 
and she, a hungry,desolate woman, actually 
crying for food and warmth and light. 

But even worse poverty was in store for 
her, forclothing must be had or discharge 
was inevitable. Already her employer had 
intimated that ashabby appearance was det- 
rimental to his interests, and there were 
other and well-dressed applicants waiting 
for the position. Ah! she never forgot that 
day; it was as a dark blot on her calendar. 
Troubles never come singly. A flying mes- 
senger startled her by the words ‘‘Your 
mother is dying! Quick!” With winged 
feet, which scarcely touched the pavement, 
she followed. The physician who had been 
quickly summoned, said that medical skill 
and the best of care might have saved, 
surely would have prolonged her life, but 
now it was too late; afew short weeks at 
the farthest and all would be over. Her 
mother—die! came in quick, short gasps, 
and all because of a few pitiful dollars! 
The agony flashed over her in a swift, sharp 
pain, all the bitter loneliness, misery and dis- 
pair of the loveless future, when her moth- 
er, her all was gone, swept over her in in- 
tensest anguish, and on bended knees she 
could only moan through whitening lips, 
“My God! my God! It is all so dark,” 
The cross had indeed become the crucifix, 
and under its weight she staggered and fell. 
Once again in her life, those same words 
from the same lips, were as the dirge of a 
lost soul. 

Ah! what would she not do for money! 
her mother, her mother, dying for want of 
skill and care. Money, money, money was 
her one thought; her very soul was merged 
in the fearful struggle. She told her em- 
ployer, with burning cheeks and sobbing 
voice, the piteous grief of her young life. 
Cold and unobservant as he was, he saw she 
had'grown ten years older inas many months. 
And she, the slight, slender, almost childish 
girl of nineteen, so fresh and beautiful the 
morning she began work, was now the hag- 
gard, care-worn, middle-aged woman. The 
lines of care had settled in the sweet, dim- 
pled face, and the mouth which had laughed 
through life for eighteen years, was tensely 
drawn in pain and anxiety. Pitiless, and 
full of greed for gold as the man was, the 
thought of his own golden-haired darling, 
bending in the dusk and pleading for a few 
miserable cents, flashed over him and forthe 
nonce, he forgot mammon and promised to 
see that her salary should be increased. And 
as the blue eyes glanced up through happy, 
grateful tears, the proud man thought he 
had never seen a more graceful picture. 

He conferred with his partners, but they 
found that their family expenses were so 
very heavy, that further salary was impos- 
sible. Their wives and daughters must 
dress in silk and velvet. All night long she 
dreamed of the beauty and comfort with 
which she would surround her mother with 
the increased wages. How bright she 
would render her life. Physicians were 
often mistaken, and her mother could not, 
should not die. Perhaps—and her heart 
beat faster—she might receive eight dollars 
per week, certainly six. She had worked 
ten long weary months so faithfully, so con- 
scientiously, and now the reward was to 
come. The next morning, she stood in her 
place, with eager, expectant eyes, flushed 
cheeks and quickening pulse. With slow 
steps, downcast face and nervous hands, for 
the man still had a heart, her employer told 
her they could pay no more. His conscience 
smote him as he saw the color fade from 
her cheek, the lithe, graceful form work as 
ina convulsion, and the tiny hands clench 
as she fell at his feet, and through the quiv- 
ering lips came the one word, ‘‘mother,” as 
a wail of despair. Thank God, such mo- 
ments come not often in our lives. 

But her deliverer came. One of her com- 
panion employes, who had often watched 
the sad, sweet face at the opposite counter, 
and had often done little kindnesses for her, 
now asked in tenderest tones if he might 
not be a practical friend to her in her time 
of need. His offer was to lend her one 
hundred dollars until her mother recovered, 
and when she was able, she might repay 
him. She thanked him from the depths of 
a grateful heart, but at present she would 
try to get along without it. He pressed his 
offer saying that the money wasat her service 
if she needed it in the future. He received 
a man’s wages and could afford to lend it to 


her. 
For a month she tried to make sixteen 


dollars do the service of thirty. But she 
daily saw her mother sinking lower and low- 
er, all for the care which was imperative. 
Could you, could I have refused the prof- 
fered heip? So with a doubting, yet grate- 
ful heart, she accepted the money which 
should be to her, as she so fondly hoped, a 
mother’s life. 

Her new friend was so tenderly kind and 





watchful, not only of her mother’s, but of her 
own comfort. He was untiring in his ef. 
forts to make her life easier and more beau- 
tiful. He sent exquisite flowers and fruit, 
and delightful books and magazines. Thep. 
too, his attention and addresses were always 
marked, with such perfect respect and deli 
cacy, always treating her with the gallant 
deference and regard which men love to 
yield to womanhood, and which women ac- 
cept with such glad appreciation and pride. 
To do the man justice, he did not then think 
of taking advantage of her helpless position 
to do herwrong. His heart warmed toward 
her. He admired her brave courage and 
uncomplaining life. Her noble devotion to 
hermother, her purity, loveliness and youth, 
all appealed to his higher, better nature, and 
he longed in his manly heart to protect and 
befriend her. The demon had not as yet 
entered his soul. Wasit strange that she 
loved him with the devotion and loyalty of 
womanhood? Little did she imagine in her 
glad happiness of the sad and bitter end. 
But the aid came too late. The weary 
little woman who had suffered so heroically, 
so patiently, was very near the home gates, 
the threshold of heaven, where God's rest 
should overshadow her. The one tie that 
bound her heart to earth was the thought of 
her ‘‘little girl,” her ‘‘baby.” Could she 
have taken her in her arms, as she did 
eighteen happy years agone, and clasning 
each other close, have slept into the Eternal, 
the weary heart had been glad even in 
death. Towards the last she spoke of her 
only in the old-time baby names. Happy 
memories crowded thick and fast, the love- 
less present drifted far away into the fair 
summer-time of the past, and an odd smile 
which merged into curves of pain, came 
over the face of the care-worn child-woman. 
When her mother held her close and whis- 
pered ‘‘My beautiful baby,” and crooned 
a lullaby melody, ah! if she only could be 
lulled by her mother’s voice into the una- 
waking sleep! Life was so bitter! Hot 
tears rained over her face as the utter deso- 
lation of the motherless life overwhelmed 
her. In her Gethsemane anguish she 
moaned, ‘‘Father, if it be possible let this 


cup pass.” God grant her a strengthening 
angel. Her friend was unwavering in his 


kindness and tenderness. For two weeks 
before her mother’s death, she was com- 
pelled to resign entirely her position in the 
store, and thus even her meagre salary was 
lost. But the supplies, rich and plentiful, 
came regularly. The love of her friend 
was the one gleam of sunlight in her cloud- 
ed, darkened life. The change came soon. 
She noted with bated breath the ghastly 
pallor creeping over the fair, sweet face. 
She knew that the kisses which the pale 
lips would press on mouth and cheek and 
brow of her ‘‘baby-girl” were indeed few. 
And as she stood by the window and watched 
the snow drifting and whirling in its mad 
fury, the thought smote her that in a few 
more days a snow-covered grave would hold 
her heart, her life, her all. She believed 
she was turning into stone. Every faculty 
was benumbed. Her heart seemed dead. 
In those fourteen days she lived an eternity. 
Bravely she worked, softly, tenderly, min 
istering to her mother up to the very last 
moment, until at midnight the summons 
came, and with one hand pressing the golden 
head of her darling, kneeling in such wan 
despair at her bedside, with the other she 
clasped the little hand, and with the words 
‘‘my baby,” asa weary child she fell asleep. 
Despair had indeed conquered the child 
woman kneeling by the dead. No ery, no 
moan escaped her lips. Only a dumb si 
lence, as a heavy pa'l, enveloped her 
Calmly, quietly she washed and dressed he: 
with her own hands. Then, frem the bu 
reau drawer in which were the little dead 
baby’s clothes, her father’s picture shroude«! 
in crape, and the withered flowers taken 
from his dead hand, she reverently lifte:! 
her mother’s wedding dress of soft, white 
cashmere. And she who, twenty-one years 
before, enrobed in its shining beauty, hai! 
received the bridal kiss and close claspinz 
of her husband, now wore the same fleecy 
raiment, with the soft frilling of yellow lace 
lying about the pale throat and hands, for 
she had been kissed and clasped by deat! 

Old-time friends of her mother tried to 
comfort the bereft, stricken girl, but all was 
in vain. She could not talk, she could not 
weep. Her heart was lead. Humbly she 
listened to the words: ‘‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” She kissed the cold lips 
for the last time, and a spasm of pain 
passed over her face, but no tears, no wail, 
no moan. Stoically she watched the coffin 
lid screwed over the white face; mechani- 
cally she followed the casket and saw it 
placed in the hearse. At last she stood by 
the open grave; the coffin was lowered; the 
words ‘‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust” still echoed in the air, then the 
first clods fell—fell like a knell on her 
heart—and the flood-gates of her grief were 
broken up, and witha wail which none who 
heard ever forgot, she threw herself upo" 
the snow-covered grass close by the brink 
of the grave, and sobbed forth the one 
word, ‘‘Mother!” 

The rest of the story is soon told. The 
light of her life had gone out. A severe at 
tack of brain fever brought her to the very 
edge of the dark river. Would to God she 
had gone then. One of her mother’s int! 
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mate girlish friends cared for her in her 
own house, but the recovery was long and 
painful. It was not until the spring-tide 
prought the May-birds and violets that con- 
valeseence came. She obtained her former 
situation, but at the same meagre salary. 
She.found that her friend had gone fora 
summering tour, but that in September he 
would return. So she took up the broken 
thread of her life and tried, as best she 
might, to weave, if not a beautiful, at least a 
strong woof. May lengthened into June, 
June into July, and the scorching sun of 
July gave place to the sweltering, sickening 
heat of August. All through the long, hot 
days she stood behind the counter of the 
stifling, close store. All the long, hot 
nights she tossed and rolled on the hard 
bed, breathing the fetid air loaded with 
poisonous miasma, in a fourth-story room of 
a poor boarding-house. Her head ached, 
her brain whirled, every nerve, every pulse 
was strained to the utmost in the battle for 
existence. She became so dizzy and faint 
sometimes, that the air grew thick and black 
and hot. How she longed to throw herself 
on God’s grass, and through green, stirring 
leaves, gaze up into His sky and listen to 
the murmur of the branches, feel the fresh 
wind blow across her face, and with the 
golden sunlight shimmering over her, thus 
to dream and drift forever, and forget the 
hard, corroding care, forget the weary 
work and life-blood earned money, and 
only remember that she was God’s little 
girl, and that He loved her. Sometimes 
she thought how cool and beautiful and 
calm the river looked. Would she find rest 
sleeping in its depths? Then she shud- 
dered and tried to face life bravely. 

How she longed, too, for human sympa- 
thy and love; for the touch, the smile, the 
kiss, the caress of a lover. She was a wo- 
man, with an intense, passionate nature, 
with a wondrous capacity to give and re- 
ceive love. Her life was so weary, so 
sunless, that a gleam of strong, human love 
would have lit it with untold radiance. 
Even a kind word echoed in her heart for 
days, so hungry was she for sympathy. At 
last the terrible strain of constant work, 
pestilential air, ill-cooked, scanty food, and 
little exercise told upon the weakened sys- 
tem, not entirely recovered from her win- 
ter's sickness. She was no longer bright, 
vivacious and winning as a saleswoman; 
her clothing was shabby, and her appear- 
ance vexed the fastidious eye of her em- 
ployer, and one afternoon she received a 
note from him, dispensing with her services. 
As she walked home that night, she won- 
dered if there was a God in heaven who is 
said to watch the fall of the sparrow. For 
days the weary feet wandered in vain search 
of work, and one morning when she tried 
to raise her head, it fell back on the pillow; 
then she knew the dreaded fever held her 
in its fiery grasp. Then she moaned in 
utter agony—‘‘My God! my God! hast thou 
forsaken me?” Alas! that humanity need 
so often to utter that bitter, crucifixion cry. 

Days passed by; still she lingered. Her 
head was hot. How she yearned for the 
mesmerism of aloving hand! The feverish 
blood ran riot through her veins in scalding 
billows and waves of pain. Was it strange 
that she longed from the depths of her heart 
for the close caress, the words, the tones, 
the kiss of love? She was human. 

In September her friend returned, missed 
her from the store, found her address, and 
at once sought her. As he stood by the 
bedside, clasping the tiny, wasted hand, 
noting the flushed cheeks, and learning 
from her delirious ravings the story of her 
life, a great wave of pity swept over his 
heart, and his eyes grew dim. On sudden 
impulse, pushing back the sunny, tangled 
hair, he stooped and kissed the hot, beauti- 
ful brow, as reverently as if she had been 
his sister. How he admired and loved ‘‘the 
brave little girl,” as he called her. 

He was indeed a friend to her. Out of 
his own purse he paid all the expense which 
the best of care demanded, and sent her all 
the deligacies, which, as she grew better, 
her system imperatively craved. He came 
often to see her, and so tender was every 
low-breathed word, so gentle every touch, 
80 strong and towering his protection, so 
ardent his sympathy, that she yielded her- 
self to the lovely fascination of the dream 
which all women love to fancy, that strong, 
manly arms are ever round and about them, 
shielding them from poverty and evil. 
Alas! that the dream proved false. It was 
not without misgivings that she accepted 
this kindness from him, but sick and help- 
less as she was, what could she do? Her 
heart feared, as she saw day by day the chain 
of obligation binding her more and more se- 
curely in its cruel toils, which should prove 
indeed the snare of the innocent bird. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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UNVITIATED WOMEN THE HOPE OF THE 
RACE, 





Eprrors Journau.—Will you allow a 
subscriber to express the pleasure she re- 
ceived from reading the extract from Dr. 
Richardson’s article, in the Popular Science 
Monthly. If it be true, as the Doctor says, 
that, ‘‘up to this time, the stability of the 
race in physical, and mental qualities, has 
&teatly rested on the women,” who “remain 





unvitiated,”” what better reason could be 
given for their higher education? 

Surely the sex in whose steadfastness Dr. 
Richardson places the hopes of the race, has 
aright to claim all available instruction, 
8o that it may bear its grave responsibilities 
wisely. 

The hen who hatches ducklings, is always 
afraid to trust them inthe water; but the 
other ducks know what is good for them. 

Hard-Serablle, March 17th. 

——--- ee 


THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 


Epirors Journau. — Frances Power 
Cobbe’s article, in the last two numbers of 
the JouRNAL, deserves a tribute of thanks 
from its readers, and inspires the wish that 
it might be read by all women who need it 
most. 

Many women need the influence of just 
such moral tone and mental strength as ani- 
mate her thought. Many of them need to 
cultivate a more just appreciation of the 
value of health and strength as a basis of 
the higher life of which they are capable. 

Is it not a suggestive fact that women of 
wealth are the most frequent victms to 
“little health?” Does it not indicate that 
women, as well as men, need the spur of a 
worthy ambition, and a sense of the respons- 
ibility which comes from the enjoyment of 
advantages? When women understand more 
fully that the advantages of wealth only 
increase their opportunities and responsibil- 
ities for being and doing, they will become, 
not more feeble than their poorer sisters, 
but stronger and more competent; and ac- 
cording to their capabilities of physical, 
mental, and spiritual growth, will rank 
above them in the powers and graces of a 
a noble womanhood. 

To any one of close observation upon the 
subject, Miss Cobbe’s critical comments 
upon the medical profession must seem just 
and pertinent. As a medical practitioner, 
I can endorse all she says, and recommend 
the subject as one worthy of profound at- 
tention from women who esteem health as 
important for the fulfillment of the great 
purposes of life. Miss Cobbe, indced, falls 
short of the deplorable truth in this matter. 
Were she a physician, she would have a 
better chance to realize that it is in the 
treatment of acute diseases, also, that the 
seeds of lasting ill-health are sown. Ac- 
cording to popular and authorized modes 
of practice, drugs are given which poison 
and tear the system, and render the patient 
forever after more or less a sufferer from 
some injured tissue of the body. I do not 
ascribe such evil results to individual pur- 
pose, but to the tendency of organized in- 
stitutions of great social power to become, 
to some extent, complicated and corrupt in 
their operations. We acknowledge this in 
other departments of life, and must admit 
that doctors are moved by the elements of 
human nature which constitute the rest of 
mankind. MarMora DEVoOE, M. D. 

Steubenville, Ohio. 
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HORSESHOE MONEY. 








The State of Alabama is in a more pros- 
perous condition to-day than any of the 
Southern States, and I think it is due to 
what we considered one of the most rascally 
inventions that carpet-bag misrule ever 
foisted upon our people. When I say that 
Alabama is the most prosperous State in the 
South, I do not mean that we have the 
most money within our borders. Probably 
there is more capital locked up in Georgia 
than any of the Southern States, but the 
people of Alabama are more actively em- 
ployed, less involved in debt, and as a whole 
more contented than the people of any other 
State of the South. I do not believe there 
is a starving man, woman or child in Ala- 
bama. I believe that this is due in a great 
part to a peculiar circulating medium or 
money, if you please, that we have in our 
State. 

When the Republican politicians came 
down on our fold from the North at the 
close of the war, they began a systematic 
course of plunderandrobbery. Everything 
and everybody was taxed to the utmost 
limit. Finally the day came when nothing 
could be obtained by taxation, because the 
people had been plundered of nearly their 
last farthing. The carpet-baggers then is- 
sued $1,000,000 worth of bonds or certifi- 
cates, pledging the State to pay them at 
some remote day. On the backs of these 
bonds were printed coupons, in the shape 
of a horseshoe. The bonds took the name 
of ‘‘horseshoe money.” They were issued in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100, 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per. cent. 
The coupons, which were ‘multiples of the 
whole amount of the bonds, were made 
payable quarterly. The bonds were made 
receivable in payment of taxes. When a 
person went to pay his taxes he presented 
his bonds, coupons enough to satisfy the 
debt, interest of course being computed 
thereon to the credit of the holder, were 
canceled and the bond itself was returned. 
When the bonds were not presented in pay- 
ment of taxes, interest constantly accrued 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
coupons, and consequently many persons 
paid their taxes in legal tenders and hoarded 
the bonds. 

When these bonds were issued they were 


worth only 60 cents on the dollar. But in 
course of time the carpet-bag government 
of the State was overthrown and the Demo- 
cratic party tock the reins of government 
in hand. Confidence was restored every- 
where, and these bonds began to appreciate 
in value until now they are worth 102. If 
you were to go into any place of business 
in Alabama and ask to exchange a $20 gold 
piece for ‘horseshoe money,” the merchant 
would decline to accommodate you. He 
would say, ‘‘Your gold piece may lie in my 
safe for a year and purchase nothing. Our 
horseshoe money, sir, is bringing me 8 per 
cent. annually; it matters not in the slight 
estif every coupon on the bond is canceled. 
The bond itself is just as highly prized and 
is just as readily received in business trans- 
actions. Now the State is taxed $80,000 
annually to pay the interest on these bonds. 
You will perceive that the farmer is taxed 
to pay the interest on the money that he 
pays his taxes in. 





5 i ed 
A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—The intense interest 
which I take in the contest for the equal 
rights of women and men, compel me to 
beg that you will take, as the motto of our 
paper, ‘‘In God is our trust.” 

I can truly say that I have never drawn 
a slavish breath, for, from my earliest child- 
hood, I have fiercely rebelled against that lie 
of the devil, that our heavenly Father had 
delivered us, his hapless daughters, into the 
power of men to do with us as they choose. 
God has rewarded my faith in his love and 
honor, as no doubt he has to thousands of 
other women, by letting me see clearly the 
truth written in the Bible, that it was not 
until sin had entered into Adam that God 
declared to Eve the consequences of her sin, 
by saying that her husband would rule 
over her. God then cursed the devil, not 
Eve, but rather compassionately promised 
her that her seed shall bruise the serpent’s 
head. This glorious promise has been ful- 
filled in the coming of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 

Men may well join with women in sing- 
ing “Hallelujah to God,” for this under- 
standing of the Bible. Woman's weakness, 
and her lack of comprehending God's will 
as to how man should treat her, have been 
the fatal pit into which the large majority 
of the race have fallen. 

Herbert Spencer has enabled me to see 
clearly this truth, written in the Bible. In 
his ‘‘Social Statistics,” he makes this argu- 
ment in favor of the rights of women: 

“It is not the possession, but the use of 
our faculties, that creates our happiness. 
Our eyes could not give us pleasure if 
bound down, so that we could not see. 
Our ears are worthless if they are stopped. 
Taste is of no advantage if we have nothing 
to eat. 

1st. premise.—God wills the happiness of 
his creatures. 

2nd. premise.—The exercise of the facul- 
ties is necessary to happiness. 

Therefore,—God wills the exercise of the 
faculties which his creature possesses. 

Consequently,—As women have the fac- 
ulty to vote, they have a God-given right to 
vote. SARAH. 

Richmond, Ky., March 21, 1878. 

77> 
THE POOREST GIRL. 


The poorest girls in the world are those 
who have never been taught to work. There 
are thousands of them. Rich parents have 
petted them; they have been taught to de- 
spise labor and depend upon others for a 
living, and are perfectly helpless. If mis- 
fortune comes upon their friends, as it often 
does, their case is helpless. The most for- 
lorn and miserable women upon earth be- 
long to this class. It belongs to parents to 
protect their daughters from this deplorable 
condition. They do them a great wrong if 
they neglect it. Every daughter should be 
taught to earn her own living. The rich 
as wellas the poor require this training. 
The wheel of fortune rolls swiftly round; 
the rich are very likely to become poor and 
the poor rich. Still, to labor is no disad- 
vantage to the rich and is indispensable to 
the poor. Well-to-do-parents must educate 
their children to work. No reform is more 
imperative than this. 

7~o>e 
KEEP THE CHILDREN BUSY. 








Somebody who evidently understands the 
wants of children and how to minister to 
them in an effectual manner, gives the fol- 
lowing practical advice: 

“One corner of the sitting-room or kitch- 
en should be given to the children, where 
they may have liberty to do everything not 
absolutely harmful. A peck of clean sand 
in a tight box, with a funnel and tin cups, 
iscapable of giving some children a great 
deal of pleasure. An ounce of parti-color- 
ed beads, doled out a few ata time, with 
needle and thread to string them, will 
amuse most little girls or boys for many 
hours. Slate and pencil, or paper and pen- 
cil, witha set of cheap drawing cards for 
models, are very fascinating to children 
four or five years old, A set of building 
blocks, costing from one to three dollars, is 
an excellent investment for a bevy of juve- 
niles.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de) Visite to lifesize. Alsosin 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDAL SY! 


London 1961, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876? 
1y25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let be the Dav or Weeks 


yi? 


CARPETS, 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWATIT & Cv. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly} 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its — 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Cheegst Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, ils 

ites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 

Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, ‘ 
And 4ll cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 

For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Britis) 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free t& 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principai 








. A wane. Agents wanted ~ ae 
legitimate, . 
($2500 v2 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, April 13, 1878. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial t, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business Coates of the paper. must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. ery b in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. ° 

Subscribers are comnestiy requested to note the ex- 

iration of their ones ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











PAUPERS AND WOMEN. 


There are some sixty thousand more wo- 
men than men in Massachusetts, but, as was 
shown by Senator Ely, last week, the num- 
ber of male paupers is largely in excess of 
the number of female paupers. 

Each year, for many years, tens of thou- 
sands of women who are not paupers, have 
asked for the right of Suffrage, and they 
have been refused. This year, women who 
pay taxes on millions of dollars, and who 
thus help to support the paupers of the State 
and of the towns, also have asked for the 
right to vote in municipal matters, and they 
have been refused. 

But the male paupers who are disfrau- 
chised, had political friends in the Legisla- 
ture, whose reverence for (male) Equal 
Rights found expression in a search for the 
exact time which must elapse, after a man 
has ceased to be a burden upon the public, 
before he can be allowed to vote. It was 
an important point. Upon its decision hung 
the fate of candidates and the success of 
parties. The Legislature could not decide. 
The House therefore asked the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, thus:— 


1. What is the meaning of article three of the 
Amendments to the State Constitution in relation to 
the exercise of the right of Suffrage by persons who 
have been Pau reat any time? 

2. Does the State Constitution require any period of 
— or residence, after a person has ceased to 

é & pauper, before he can exercise the right of Suf- 
frage? 
To this the Court replies: 


The whole scope of the inquiry is whether a person 
who is admitted to have beta ‘and to have coneod to 
be a pauper must have ceased to be such for any defi- 
nite period of time before he can exercise the right 
of Suffrage. We are of the opinion that he need not. 


By this decision, male paupers, who have 
been supported at the public expense 364 
days in the year, may, before the day of 
election, saw wood enough to earn a break- 
fast, and then have the party or the candi- 
date who needs their votes pay the poll-tax; 
they are then free from their disqualifica- 
tion, and are entitled to vote. When this 
high duty of citizenship has been perform- 
ed, he can next morning resume his old 
place at the public expense, and for another 
year be fed and clothed, while thrifty and 
industrious women, who are not permitted 
to vote, will be taxed for his support. 

Thus our legislators prove their capacity 
to protect and govern women, and to steer 
the ship of State. Thus Massachusetts 
makes history! 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, showing that 
paupers, even without this decision of the 
Supreme Court, are sought for to vote, 
Says: 

It is stated that at a recent election in 
Cambridge, where majorities have at times 
been two or three hundred, some members 
of the city council discovered, by compar- 
ing the poor-board records with the list of 
names of voters who had voted at a previous 
election, that over two hundred paupers, or 

rsons who had received aid within a few 

ys before the election day, had voted. 
In other places, on the eve of important 
elections, persons who have been on the 
poe list till their votes were needed have 

en presented with a receipted tax bill, 
and brought to the polls; and there is nothing 
to prevent them from coming in sufficient 
numbers to hold the balance of power 
when parties are closely divided. 

Thus we are dragged towards a govern- 
ment by paupers, and by men who cannot 
read or write. Between us and such rule, 
the only existing barrier is the Suffrage by 
women who are not paupers, and who can 
read and write. But our rulers are blind 
to this great peril, and to the only defence 
against it. And women who see this ap- 
proaching peril, while they cannot escape 
being involved in it, are yet denied the right 
to help avert it. L. 8. 

~7~oe 


THE REAL NEED. 


The action of the different State Legisla- 
tures during the past winter in regard to the 
political rights of women, shows the need 
of more knowledge among the people, of the 
real meaning and the justice of the claim 
made for the ballot for women. 

The best way to secure this end is to send 
lecturers who understand the subject, and 
who feel its vital importance, into all the 
towns and villages where such lectures have 
not already been had. Inthis way, a clear 
statement of the simple justice of the case 
would be heard. This statement, repeated 
and supplemented with tracts and the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, is all that is needed. 

To accomplish this essential purpose, the 
friends of the cause must tax themselves for 





the means to do it. In every State there are 
women able and willing to take this hard 
field service. But they cannot give time, 
money, strength, and the wear and tear of 
elothes, at their own expense, and they 
ought not to be asked to doit. We should 
have ample means for this work, if every 
Suffragist who feels interest enough to sign 
a petition, would give even fifty cents to- 
wards such a fund. The times are hard. 
Even well-to-do people are pinched for the 
means to live. But every one of us can 
wear our old garments, and take the money 
which a new one would cost, and devote it 
to this purpose. The old garment can be 
made respectable and comfortable. But 
disfranchisement is neither respectable, nor 
comfortable, nor right. There is no pover- 
ty so poor, and no shabbiness so shabby, as 
that poverty and shabbiness of spirit, which 
tamely submits to the degradation of dis- 
franchisement, 

Will not each individual Suffragist spare 
from his or her poverty, or riches, as the 
case may be, as much as possible, for this 
last and greatest revolution for equal human 
rights? Every State and County society 
should have its agent well sustained in the 
field nine months in the year. Will not 
each Society make a special effort in this 
direction? 

Mrs. Campbell closes her invaluable la- 
bors next week, solely because we have not 
funds to sustain her. But the reports of her 
meetings, found elsewhere in these columns, 
show how great is the need that they should 
continue. We shall be voted down in the 
Legislature, and deserve to be voted down, 
if we do not faithfully use every means 
within our reach, to remove such ignorance 
and misapprehension as her reports show 
still to exist, even in Massachusetts. 

Samuel E. Sewall is the treasurer for our 
State Society, and any contributions can be 
sent to him, or to this office. They will be 
published in the Woman’s JoURNAL. Who 
will respond at once? L. 8. 
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MARGERY WHO? 


Under the above heading, a poem lately 
appeared in our paper, which was sent to us 
“For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL,” signed H. H. 

There is only one real H. H. She alone 
is entitled to these letters.. No one else 
can now use them without infringing upon 
the legal right of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
‘‘Margary Who?” was not written by the 
H. H. who is known to the public by these 
letters, and their use was a trespass upon 
her rights, which Mrs. Jackson properly re- 
sents. We shall take care that the same 
thing does not occur again in our columns. 

L. 8. 
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POLITICAL BEARINGS OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


While it would be unwise to rely exclu- 
sively for support upon either one of the 
two political parties of Massachusetts, as 
now organized, it is instructive to note, 
year by year, the comparative number of 
our supporters and opponents in each of 
them. The Massachusetts legislature this 
spring stood respectively as follows: 

SENATE. 


For Suffrage, 20 
Against Suffrage, A 20 
According to parties, the Senators stood 

respectively as follows: 
REPUBLICAN SENATORS, 


For Suffrage, 20 
Against Suffrage, 15 
Republican majority for Suffrage, 5 


DEMOCRATIC SENATORS. 


For Suffrage, 0 
Against Suffrage, 5 
Unanimous vote against Suffrage. 5 


Of the Woman Suffrage Senators, one 
(Mr. Barker of Quincy,) died before the 
vote was taken; one (Mr. Cogswell) was in 
the chair; one (Mr. Knowlton of Upton,) 
was unavoidably absent; and one (Mr. Ely 
of Dedham,) was paired. This reduced the 
affirmative votes actually cast to 16. 

Of the opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
one (Mr- Gogin) was paired. This reduced 
the opposing votes to 19. 

Iu the House of Representatives, the vote 
was ' 

For Suff: » 


Against Suffrage 
Not Voting, : 


| wets 


Ot the 93 Suffragists, there were 


Republicans, 79 
Democrats, 14—93 


Of the 127 Anti-Suffragists, there were 
Republicans, 83 


Democrats, 44—127 
Thus the Republicans stood 
For Suffrage, 79 
Against Suffrage, 83 
Republican majority against Suffrage, 4 
The Democrats stood 
For Suffrage, 14 
Against Suffrage, 44 
Democratic majority against Suffrage, 30 


The small additional growth of Woman 
Suffrage needed to carry the Legislature is 
thus shown: In the Senate, a change of 
two votes would have passed the Constitu- 
tional Amendment, even without the cast- 
ing vote of President Cogswell, who is a 
Suffragist. 

In the House, a change of 17 votes 
would have carricd the bill for Municipal 
Suffrage for women by the casting vote of 
Speaker Long, who is a Suffragist. 

If the same amount of_effort had been 


put forth to enlist the support of members 
for Municipal WomanjSuffrage, as is habitu- 
ally used by corporations and individuals 
who have points to carry, the bill would 
have passed both houses and have become a 
law. It is noticeable that the opponents 
worked harder against us than ever before. 
In the Senate, every opponent was counted, 
while our friends lost one vote by absence, 
one by death, and one by the fact that the 
presiding officer, though a Suffragist, did 
not vote. 

Thus it is evident that our success is near. 
All now turns upon a persistent systematic 
canvass of the State. Eminent names count 
for little. It is the great body of the people 
which controls the Legislature. Several 
years ago, a petition was presented signed 
by forty of the most influential men in Mas- 
sachusetts. It was headed by John M. 
Forbes, and was signed, if we remember 
aright, by Henry Wilson, George F. Hoar, 
William Claflin, George B. Loring, etc. 
But it did not create a ripple. This year, 
over 700 women, independent property 
holders to the extent of millions of dollars, 
tax-payers, and leaders of society, petitioned 
for Municipal Suffrage. They ‘‘have leave 
to withdraw,” while male paupers are virtu- 
ally enfranchised by decision of our Su 
preme Court. The moral weight of the pe- 
titions of these tax-paying women is im- 
mense, but their direct political influence is 
nothing. The moral weight of the male 
paupers is nothing, but their political influ- 
ence is immense. 

Let us accept the issue. We must work 
outside of all parties, cliques and classes, 
counting every supporter a friend, every 
opponent a foe. We must question every 
legislative aspirant before his nomination. 
If an opponent of Suffrage, fight him in the 
caucus and defeat him at the polls. If a 
friend, elect him. If we work quietly, but 
efficiently, for a legislative majority—next 
year may prove the year of jubilee for the 
women of Massachusetts. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 





During the winter, the question of giving 
to the tax-paying women of New York the 
exercise of their right of Suffrage was much 
agitated in this State, and many memorials 
were sent to the Legislature praying for ac- 
tion. On the thirteenth of March the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate gave a hear- 
ing to the memorialists. , 

The New York City Society have been 
especially active, holding early in February 
a very pleasant parlor entertainment, from 
which sufficient funds were realized to pay 
the expenses of the delegates to Albany. 
A committee, consisting of Mrs. Helen M. 
Slocum, Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Cooke, went to that city on 
the eleventh, and were joined there by Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fayetteville. 

An inquiry proved that many of the Sen- 
ators were very favorable to the question. 
On the morning of the thirteenth, Senator 
Wagstaff presented a memorial from twen- 
ty-five tax-paying women of New York City, 
which represented nine million dollars, the 
first name on the list being that of Miss 
Susan A. King, who owns ninety-eight lots 
in Manhattan Island, and who has made a 
large fortune entirely by her own exertions, 

On the same morning, Senator McCarthy 
presented a concurrent resolution amending 
the Constitution, soasto strike out the word 
“male” as a qualification for voting. The 
Hearing took place in the morning, the Sen- 
ate Chamber being crowded to its utmost 
limits, a very large number of the best la- 
dies in the city being among those present. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Gage, Mrs. 
Blake, and Mrs. Slocum. The closest atten- 
tion of the audience was given to all the 
speakers. At the close of the argument, 
among the many Senators who crowded 
about the ladies, were several who pledged 
their earnest efforts for the bill. 

That this was not an idle promise was 
proved by the fact that, a few days later, 
the Judiciary Committee reported in favor 
of the proposed resolution, the vote standing 


five totwo. A debate isexpected at an ear- 
ly moment. L. D. B. 
New York. 
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HOW SHALL I CONVERT MY NEIGHBORS ? 


A Western woman who has been for nine 
years a subscriber to our paper, writes as 
follows :— 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—To you, I am a 
Seangee. but you are no stranger in my fam- 
ily. am among a people who have never 
been disturbed by any of the invasions 
which women mean to make hereafter in 
every nook and corner of God’s fair earth. 
I am moved to ask your counsel as to the 
best way of bringing the question. before 
my people. They are mostly English- 
speaking Germans, hard-shelled Demosente, 
and illiberal Republicans. A very few are 
Christians, whose whole efforts are to save 
their own souls. Our minister believes in 
hell eternal, but tells me he always passes 
over an article on Woman Suffrage without 
reading it. I am the mother of ten chil- 
dren, from nineteen years to one year old, 
—all of the number at home—a down-slop- 
ing row. My beloved husband died last 
November, leaving his business, private and 
public, in my hands. He organized this 
county eight years ago, and has been clerk 
of it every term until his death. With the 
care of my family, I have every year, for 
seven years, taught our public school. In 








this way I have the education of my chil- 
dren in my own hands. My husband had 
built up a fine real estate and tax-payin 

business by courtesy and integrity, to whic 

I have succeeded, and which I wish to keep 
together for my oldest son, who is not yet 
twenty. I have met with every encourage- 
ment, and find nothing distracting or vulgar 
in it, can attend to it without any falling 
away of interest in household affairs, and 
without it I could not follow any of the 
—— my husband and I had for the chil- 

ren. 

My own large landed interest here, gives 
me great sympathy with the tax-paying wo- 
men of the East. 1 wish to bring this mat- 
ter of ours before the women of this valley, 
a hard-working, thinking number, but 
never yet approached. HowcanI proceed? 
A tract of Curtis, Hoar or Mill would not 
interest them, as would something social. 
So you see it is not quality, or quantity that 
is needed, but rather seasoning and dishin 
in a way that each woman’s heart and min 
will be caught and forever after throb, 
breaking the home rule, if tyrannous, and 
coming out into a life of theirown. There 
is no hope for Nebraska in solitary zeal, 
such as I should like to bring to the work. 
mAs a lay member, will you outline me 
something fitting my locality, and I will 
remain gratefully yours, A. W. L. 

In addition to the influence of her own 
efficient performance of public and private 
duties, our friend can influence public sen- 
timent in favor of Woman’s Rights, by the 
circulation of tracts and newspapers, and 
by social organization. If the tracts we 
publish are not suited to her locality, let 
her prepare one adapted to her people. If 
she can make up a club of subscribers to 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, it will help to en- 
large the circle of interest, and keep it 
alive. If any acceptable speaker, man or 
woman, can be found, let meetings be held 
in every school-house in her county, and in 
those adjoining. If a social club of wo- 
men, or of men and women, can be organ- 
ized in her own town, to meet weekly or 
monthly for conversation, reading and dis- 
cussion, this too would be a powerful aux- 
iliary. 

Petitionsshould be everywhere circulated 
and forwarded, at each session, to the legis- 
lature, asking for the passage of a law giv- 
ing women Suffrage in town meetings and 
municipal elections, and for a Constitution- 
al Amendment abolishing all political dis- 
tinctions of sex. If the co-operation of the 
county newspapers can be secured, the 
work will thereby be promoted. 

None of these agencies can fail to do 
good. And, all the time, our correspondent 
will be aided in her work by the gradual 
but sure movement of public sentiment, 
which gravitates with irresistible momen- 
tum toward the establishment of Equal 
Rights for Woman. H. B. B. 

oe 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—The California As- 
sembly has voted a re-consideratiun of the 
Bill allowing women to practice law in this 
State, which was to come up again on last 
Tuesday. So we made an effort to help it 
pass by getting up a petition, signed by all 
the prominent lawyers in San Jose. I un- 
derstand that a similar petition was to be 
circulated in other portions of the State, and 
we think that, as the Bill passed the Senate, 
and was only defeated in the House by three 
votes, we may be able to get it through. 
Mrs. Foltz went up from San Jose with the 
petition, and she and Mrs. Gordon are to do 
what they can. 

I will write again in regard to our success, 
and remain, with kind regards, 

Your friend, 
Saran L. Knox. 

San Jose, Cal., March 26th, 1878. 


WOMEN VICTORIOUS IN KASSON, IOWA. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—While my head and 
heart are yet full of the past week’s work, 
I must write you about our ‘““Woman’s 
Club.” I have written you concerning it 
before. It is still in existence, and we feel 
that we have been favored beyond the lot 
of common mortals, Some three months 
ago, Miss Anthony came and spoke to us, 
and although she was employed by our 
Board of Trade, she none the less faithfully 
portrayed the injustice dealt to women (and 
still persisted in) by withholding the ballot 
from them. Soon after, hearing that Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore was to lecture in Roch. 
ester, we went to hear her; and what was 
still better, finding that she had an evening 
at her disposal, we invited her to our town. 
Of course she did not refuse. We had no 
time to advertise, but her name was suffi 
cient to insure an audience, which had the 
pleasure of listening to her lecture, ‘‘What 
shall we do with our daughters?” Aftershe 
left us, we knew that another stone had 
been placed in the ‘‘tower of liberty” we 
are building for Woman. 

Time passed on, and our village became 
greatly agitated over the question of “li- 
cense,” or ‘‘no license,” and the temperance 
people sent for ‘‘Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, (the 
lady lawyer of Clinton, lowa) who had been 
lecturing in our State a great part of the time 
since Christmas, to come and assist us. 
Her course consisted of four lectures, and I 
cannot begin to express my admiration. 
She is thoroughly imbued with the love for 
the cause of temperance, and a desire to 
help her sister women. 

While she bases her temperance work 











upon faith and prayer, she never loses an 
opportunity to impress upon the gentlemen, 
that ‘‘Taxation without representation js 
tyranny” now, just as much as one hundred 
years ago. She tells them she does not 
know what tea we shall throw overboard 

but that something will surely come. Her 
erguments are logical, and her eloquence un- 
bounded. Surely the State of lowa may be 
justly proud of her! 

I am happy to say that our Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was organ. 
ized by Mrs. Foster with 694 members. Itg 
president, secretary, and treasurer, are wo 
men who are up with the times, and we 
hope much good willcome from it. Before 
I mail this, I hope to add that ‘‘No license” 
has carried. Would not we carry it through, 
if we women could vote? 

It is election day. Groups of anxious 
women stand waiting for the votes to be 
counted. Now, shouts and cheers greet 
our ears, but none know which side is vic- 
torious. Crowds of men emerge from the 
“town hall.” We watch, and a white head 
towers above the rest uncovered, the owner 
waving his hat and uttering huzzas. As he 
is a veteran in the temperance cause, we 
know the right has triumphed. Tears spring 
into every eye, and there is a glad hand- 
clasping. Not only has temperance won, 
but the cause of women. For we recognize 
in the prohibition men our friends. Up 
goes the flag; not the temperance flag alone, 
but our country’s flag, with the word ‘‘Vic- 
tory” inscribed upon it. Telegrams flash 
over the wires; (one to our dear Mrs, Fos- 
ter) telling the glad news that ‘Kasson 
goes against license.” The church bells 
ring. Yes, 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws,"’ 

Harrie M. Wuirs. 

Kasson, lowa. 
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HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR 





Eprtors JouRNAL.—I hope you will give 
some account of the recent meeting for the 
Medical Education of Women, in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, as it is the first public 
meeting of the kind ever held in New York. 
For fear no one else will do so, I thought 
at first of writing an account to you, but 
think it better to send you the material for 
a report, as I find I am too much interested 
to judge what it would be best to put into 
your paper. Part of what Col. Higginson 
said, I see in the last JOURNAL. 

We think Mr. Roosevelt exaggerated the 
ill health of women, though the point he 
made, of their being in their present condi- 
tion for the lack of the advice and care of 
women doctors, was a good one. But little 
of Dr. Jacobi’s address is given, but it was 
important, as showing the raison d’étre of 
the meeting, and as telling the public what 
was expected of them, and why. 

The State always supports higher educa- 
tion, directly or indirectly. In Europe, 
the Universities, with their thousands of 
students, are all supported by the govern- 
ment; and here the State allows free in- 
struction in the hospitals tomen. There- 
fore, as the State will not help women, (and 
they can seldom pay, themselves, for their 
higher education) the public must do so, 
until it forces the State to assume the duty. 
Cheap professors make poor students; they 
make poor doctors, and the public suffer. 

You will recognize the errors in the re- 
ports of what Dr. Blackwell stated. The 
Association will soon print in pamphlet 
what she and Dr. Putnam Jacobi said. 

M. D. H. 

East Orange, N. ¥Y. 

oe 
CAMBRIDGE WOMAN’S UNION. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Woman’s Union 
met,as usual, last Friday, and were interested 
in listening to Miss Alice Baker, who dis- 
coursed on the ‘‘Meeting Houses of our 
Ancestors,” bringing in much historical in- 
formation. They were religious men, and 
not traders. Their places of worship were 
simple, unadorned structures, used for town 
meetings, as well as for storing powder and 
guns. They were stern, cold, and uncompro- 
mising to all those who differed with them 
in matters of belief. They were not particu- 
larly temperate, for :t required as large a 
quantity of rum, lemons, and sugar for the 
funeral of a minister as for the raising of a 
meeting-house. 

The meeting was well attended, and the 
discussion that followed was very enjoyable. 

A. 8. T. 





Cambridgeport, Mass. 
o> 


“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN,” 


On the 7th inst., Miss Julia A. Sprague, at 
the Society’s room, No. 4 Park Street, gave 
an exceedingly interesting and valuable ad- 
dress on ‘‘Newspaper Literature for Chil- 
dren,” evincing by her intense earnestness 
that her subject had been one of long 
thought and careful research. 

The purpose of Miss Sprague was to show 
how much injury is done to the young by 
the pernicious wholesale reading of indis- 
criminate literature—of newspapers, maga- 
zines and novels—the reading of which is 
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one of the great causes, whose effect is seen 
in burglaries, debaucheries, and murders. 
She expressed her severe disapproval of 
all that large class of writers who reap a 
maintenance, at such a shameless cost, 
from these pitiful juvenile subscribers,— 
boys. more than girls—who support these 
papers and books. , 

On the influence of such literature, the 
speaker said, ‘‘How immense is the influ- 
ence of books! Who can estimate it, or 
yenture to question its import? How dare 
we put into printea corrupting image, or 
encourage its circulation? We, as women, 
should see to it, and, by a higher moral 
tone, right these matters. We should keep 
pack all false sentiment in regard to wrong 
doing, a8 an outrage on childhood, and 
should not suffer it.” 

As a counteracting agency to this banetul 
literature, the essayist suggested that we 
have less of writing, that we demand more 
conscientious writers, and that women es- 
pecially should be reminded to use their in- 
fluence in this direction as writers. When- 
ever they write, let them write truly and 
purely, and never frivolously or weakly. By 
this means, we shall displace to a great ex- 
tent the false, and give children a chance, 
which now they have not, fora simpler and 
better life. 

It is impossible in these few comments to 
do justice to this subject of Miss Sprague’s, 
but we do most earnestly hope that the pa- 
per will be heard again and again by the 
public, and that, from this, great results 
may grow. Who will lead the way? 

Harriet Cissy, M. D. 

Boston, Mass 

MRS, CAMPBELL IN 8. E. MASSACHUSETTS, 





WESTPORT FACTORIES. 

The people of this village had never 
heard of Woman Suffrage, except as a ridic- 
ulous idea, originating in the minds of some 
crazy fanatic. From the time the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Campbell’s lecture was made 
till the meeting was held, men who gathered 
in the grocery store to pass away the time, 
amused themselves and the half-grown boys 
of the village by talking about the women 
who advocate Suffrage. They seem to 
have full knowledge of all the vile women 
who have ever been before the public, but 
are utterly ignorant of even the name of any 
good woman. The boys, profiting by such 
instruction, gathered in the hall, some sit- 
ting with hats on, some going in and out 
making great confusion, and all bent upon 
“giving the woman’s rights woman a time 
of it.” There were about fifty persons 
present who would have given the ques- 
tion a fair hearing if they had been allowed 
to hear. One woman said ‘The boys never 
did act so before.” Another said, ‘‘They 
behaved a good deal better than they do at 
prayer meetings.” It was difficult to be- 
lieve this scene could be enacted in the 
proud old State of Massachusetts, and that 
these young men are the ‘‘political sover- 
eigns” who will soon take the helm and 
help steer the ‘‘ship of state.” No wonder 
the men at the State House are afraid of the 
votes of women! Is it not time for them to 
have a day of fasting and prayer? ‘‘God 
save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

WESTPORT POINT. 


The M. E. church was well filled on 
Tuesday evening, April 2, to listen to a lec- 
ture on Woman Suffrage. The audience 
was quiet and attentive, though not enthu- 
siastic. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Snow, who 
seemed kindly disposed to help any good 
cause. The people of this village respect 
themselves, and, as a natural consequence, 
respect others. This was, every way, a 
good meeting, and many persons expressed 
their interest by wishing the movement suc- 
cess, 


WESTPORT CENTER. 


A small, but very respectful audience 
came out to the Suffrage meeting held in 
the Friends’ Church, on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 3. The subject was new to them 
and they eagerly devoured every word, and 
were glad to take the rcading matter home 
to gain more information. 


DARTMOUTH. 


Zion’s Church was packed with men and 
women to hear a lecture on Woman Suf- 
frage on Thursday evening, April 4. Peo- 
ple came from every direction, some of them 
five or six miles, although the night was 
dark and the weatherthreatening. Mr. Le- 
ander Potter called the meeting to order,and 
the young people sang a hymn. The lec- 
ture was listened to with earnest attention 
throughout. Many, both women and men, 
expressed their sympathy with the work. 


SOUTH DARTMOUTH. 


Friday evening, April 5, the Baptist 
Church was well filled with intelligent peo- 
ple who, in spite of the storm and darkness, 
Came out to hear the Woman Suffrage lec- 
ture, It was the first time they hud heard 
anything of the kind; but they listened 
gladly, and several men said they should be 
glad to see women voting. There is a gen- 
eral feeling among the best men that some- 
thing must be done for the salvation of the 
State, and if Woman Suffrage will help, 
they are ready to welcome it. 





TAUNTON, 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave a lec- 
ture on Temperance and Woman Suffrage, 
in Music Hall, on Sunday evening, April 7. 
The lecture was given under the auspices of 
ths Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and was the eleventh lecture of a course 
furnished by the different temperance or- 
ganizations of thecity. The large hall was 
filled long before the hour arrived for the 
lecture. Rev. 8. H. Emery presided and 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

At Somerset, no church could be had, and 
the speaker was obliged to pay four dollars 
for the hall. Mrs, Campbell's engagements 
during the past week, have been as follows: 


Somerset, Monday, 8. 
Dighton, Leg 9. 
North Dighton, 
Boston, Thursday, 
Mansfield, Friday, 12. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM COLORADO. 


Hon. James M. North, County Court 
Judge of Boulder, Col., sends us good tid- 
ings: He says:— 

Epitrors JoURNAL.—I am glad to report 
that there is no waning of the interest in 
equal rights in Colorado. We are deter- 
mined to win at the next trial, and we cer- 
tainly expect the Legislature to submit the 
_—— again at the winter’s session. 

oulder County will double her majority 
next time. 

I rejoice that even as far East as the Old 
Bay State there is some light dawning 
upon your legislators, and a few decades 
may bring about justice. You fire the shot 
at Concord that has sounded around the 
world, but I feer that the lineal descendants 
of those brave men will, after all, be found 
here in the Rocky Mountains. 

God speed justice and right! 

Truly yours, James M. Norrn. 


Boulder, March 30, 1878. 
SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT PETITIONS IN 
COLORADO, 


Eprtors JourNAL.—It is truly encourag- 
ing to see what women are doing every- 
where with the Sixteenth Amendment. I 
hope they will make up for my shortcom- 
ings in that respect; though I have done 
nothing, I feel bound to report. The one 
for the Legislature was null and void here 
at present, as ours does not meet this winter, 
the other was signed by my family and a 
few friends and—laid away. Absence, ill 
health, and many cares are my excuse for 
this neglect. However, though I be chaff, 
Mrs, B. M. Kelsey, of Boulder, is one of 
those who are ‘‘good as wheat,’ as the far- 
mers say. She has visited nearly every part 
of Northern Colorado with her petitions, 
and has obtained many hundred signers. 
She was here one day, and after giving her 
our four or five names, we had about ten 
minutes talk, fast as only women can talk 
when ina hurry. She says she has no men 
folk; but has a daughter who teaches; that 
she takes a tour of a week or two for sign- 
ers, and then goes home, rests a day or two, 
“‘straightens up her house,” and starts out 
again. How fortunate for the Woman’s 
cause,that there are those who not only will 
but can help in this much needed reform of 
educating women and showing to the world 
what they desire. 

A few weeks since, one pleasant after- 


noon, I determined to secure, if possible, - 


afew subscribers for the JourNAL, as I 
have been the only subscriber at this office 
for several years, and it was ‘“‘kind o’ lone- 
some.” I called on twelve families, but 
not one subscriber could I get. Some had 
no money, others too much reading already 
—some were going away, others were ab- 
sent from home. None, however, I am glad 
to say, seemed hostile to the cause, and any 
of them are glad to borrow my papers, 
which I keep and lend by the half-dozen or 
the armful. You will understand the feel- 
ing, perhaps, when I say the JouRNAL is so 
near my heart, I cannot half press its claims. 
lt seems a personal matter. A. L, H. 
Loveland, Col. 





>> —___ 
A LETTER FROM MARYLAND. 


EpitTors JouRNAL.—There are impatient 
and unthinking mortals who desire that the 
veil may be lifted from the future, but 
these would inadvertently deprive them- 
selves of the enjoyment of surprise, which, 
after all, is the main element in pleasure. 

This thought was forcibly presented to 
my mind, yesterday evening, when, on going 
down to the ‘‘Mills” for my mail, I found 
among my papers a copy of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL. I had not seen a number of the 
paper for six months at least, and almost 
two years have elapsed since an article from 
my pen has appeared in its columns. 

The article which I read with the most 
pleasure was the letter from Lynchburgh, 
Va. ; the next in interest was the letter from 
Germany. Even here in old Catholic Mary- 
land the prejudices of ages are giving way, 
and the cause of Woman is slowly gain- 
ing ground. 

After two years of adventures, which I 
would like to relate, but can not, because 
the time has not fully come when I can do 
so with impunity, I find myself once more 
a teacher in the Salmon district, which I 
sketched in the first ‘‘Pen Picture” which 
I sent you, more than two years ago. Ido 
not now, however, teach the colored school, 
but the white one. 

Leaving this region and my humble work 
of those days, you may remember my de- 





scription of my journeying down into the 
Peninsula, where my radicalism on the 
Woman question led to my being inter- 
viewed by the School Board of the county 
in which I was teaching. The result of 
that interview was that 1 tendered my res- 
ignation and went to Philadelphia as a Cen- 
tennial Correspondent for several county 
newspapers. By this means I obtained a 
free ticket to the great Exhibition, paid my 
board, and had nothing left; yet the time 
was well and profitably spent. What would 
I take for the memories of that summer? 
Money would not buy it from me. In the 
meantime, our county paper passed into the 
hands of a gentleman of education and re- 
finement, who wrote me a kind invitation 
to come to his house, introduced me to his 
wife, and now I am made to feel that I am 
an honored and welcomed guest in that 
elegant mansion. 

But do not suppose from this, that I have 
not a dear home of my own, where the hap- 
piest days of my life have been spent. 
There a father, a mother, a sister, and four 
stalwart brothers, ever bid me warmest 
welcome, whenever my truant footsteps re- 
turn to the old homestead? 

One of these boys, now in his eighteenth 
year, an academy student, is the joy, the 
torment, and the pride of my life. Bold, 
studious, witty, ambitious, what hopes we 
all have for his future! When I was at 
home on Washington’s birthday, I found 
him busy preparing an address against Wo- 
man Suffrage, to be read in the literary and 
debating society of which he was a member. 

This grieved me inexpressibly. I called 
him into my room, and there told him of 
the care I had given to his infancy, and the 
lonely vigils I had kept over his sick bed in 
his childhood. I reminded him of the ma- 
terial aid which I had freely given him in 
the prosecution of his studies. ‘Now,” 
said I, ‘‘in arraying yourself against the 
cause of Woman Suffrage, you array your- 
self against me, for that cause is as dear to 
me as life itself.” 

His brave and generous heart was deeply 
touched: ‘‘Sister, I will not speak against 
your cause; I will speak for it,” he cried, 
with tears in his sunny, blue eyes, ‘‘I will 
vote just as you want me to do, all your 
life. 1 know you will always want me to 
voteright. I will vote for you, if you never 
get to vote for yourself.” 

He spoke for Woman Suffrage, and not 
against it; spoke with such force that the 
decision was unanimously rendered in its 
favor. 

“If it had not been given in our favor,” 
said the young ladies, ‘‘we intended to 
withdraw from the society.” 

Five years ago, these girls would not have 
dreamed of resenting an insult to their sex 
in this manner. PEARL Parsons. 

Scartett’s, Md. 

oo____—__ 
A JAPANESE HEROINE. 

A Yokohama letter to the New York 
Herald tells a curious and touching story of 
a brave, high-spirited girl, daughter of one 
of the most distinguished of Saigo’s gener- 
als, who was found, after the last battle was 
over, lying dead in the moat of the castle, 
with the ghastly head of her father in her 
right hand, and in her left the deadly knife 
with which she had taken her own life. 
She was attired in garments of the richest 
and most expensive quality, and had evi- 
dently undertaken the dreadful, last, and 
highest duty enjoined upon her by her hope- 
less parent, with the most lofty sense of its 
overwhelming importance, and an unshrink- 
ing faith in its absolute necessity, if her fa- 
ther’s honor and name were to remain un- 
sullied in the recollections of men. The 
steady hand and firm purpose that sacrificed 
her father, failed not when she drove the 
knife into her own heart, or stood bravely 
up to receive its deadly thrust from a re- 
tainer’s hands. Such an exhibition of lofty 
courage, splendid spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
of stern sense of duty, lights up the terrible 
shadows of that fierce contest about the 
monastery moat, with a glory which time 
can never dim. The unknown Japanese 
lady has won a place among the real heroes 
of the world. It was of such stuff that the 
leaders of the fatal insurrection were made. 
It is a pity that so many gallant and heroic 
men fellin such ahopeless contest, for they 
were of the very best blood in Japan, and 
struggled from almost the first against dis- 
heartening odds. 
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NEEDHAM WIDE AWAKE. 





Verily, the world moves, and our good 
old town is moving with it! The ladies are 
not only awake, but have aroused them- 
selves, and have attended our town meetings. 
An adjourned meeting was held on the 18th 
of May, and, although the day was stormy, 
twenty-eight of our prominent women from 
the several parts of the town assembled and 
listened to the proceedings. They found 
nothing formidable in the gathering, and 
they were induced to go again (March 25) 
and again (April 1st),deriving not orly pleas- 
ure but improvement from the several days 
of attendance. 

Our presence caused some agitation and 
consternation; still, many of our best men 
favor our movement, and many who do not, 





are too truly ‘‘gentlemen” to treat us other- 
wise than courteously. 

One voter of foreign birth was so troubled 
by our presence, that he says he shall leave 
town, as he ‘‘will not live where the women 
go to town meetings.” Should he carry his 
threat into execution, I am afraid he will 
find no rest for the sole of his foot, for it 
has been truly said ‘‘Suffrage is in the air,” 
and, though wafted by a gentle breeze to-day, 
some slight agitation may result in produc- 
ing a perfect tempest to-morrow. 

Soon after the formation of our Suffrage 
Club in this place, one of our population 
said he shuuld “‘leave the country when wo- 
men voted.” As misery loves company, 
perhaps the two may conclude to journey 
together, though, unless they move soon, it 
will be hard for them to find any land free 
from Suffrage agitation. 

Altogether, I think the Woman’s cause 
lost nothing by our departure from the old 
way. For one, I can truly say it was not 
only a season of enjoyment, but I learned 
many things of which I was previously ig- 
norant. I trust the custom which has been 
inaugurated in this place, this spring, will 
continue to be kept upin the future. In 
this way, though not directly participating 
in town business, we may become acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which it is conducted, 
and by the time we are allowed to vote, we 
shall be able to do so understandingly. 

8. E. M. H. 


Needham, Mass. , 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr. William H. Brisbane, an old and 
highly esteemed resident of Wisconsin, 
died at his home in Arena, on the 5th inst., 
of pleuro-pneumonia, aged seventy-five 
years. Dr. Brisbane was a native of South 
Carolina. In 1835, he left his home with 
some thirty slaves, his property, and brought 
them North, manumitted them and saw 
them well settled in life. He located at 
Cincinnati, and became the associate of 
James G. Burney, Dr. Bailey, Gov. Chase, 
and other anti-slavery men, and was a con- 
stant worker in that cause. He went to 
Wisconsin in 1855, was Chief Clerk of the 
Senate in 1857, and, early in the war, he 
was appointed Tax Commissioner of South 
Carolina. He was pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Madison, Wis., before the war, re- 
siding since at Arena. He took an active part 
in the reunion of the old Abolition Guard in 
Chicago, in June, 1874. He has always 
been a prominent and ardent workfng Re- 
publican, since the foundation of the party, 
as his life-work shows. He was a high- 
minded, honorable gentleman, and his death 
is universally regretted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Portugal, a royal edict forbids widows 
above 50 to marry. 














Senator Withers, of Virginia, has adaugh- 
ter called Virginia Secessia Withers. 

The father and not the husband of a Rus- 
sian woman has supreme authority over her. 


Thirty thousand Frenchmen, so far, have 
contributed a franc each for a monument 
to Thiers. 


Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, Pa., 
has recently received a bequest of $20,000 
from the estate of Miss Adeline Sager. 


The President and Mrs. Hayes, though 
they often receive invitations to the Wash- 
ington theatres, regularly decline them. 


A young lady in Red River county, Texas, 
has made three bales of cotton off five 
acres of land, which she cultivated herself. 


Sophia May Alcott, a sister of Louisa M. 
Alcott, was married in London, England, 
on the 22d ult. to Ernest Nieriker, of Baden, 
Switzerland. 


Virginia once had a native African for 
Governor. Alexander Spottswood, who 
filled the chair in 1700, was born in Tan- 
gier, while his father, a British officer, was 
there on duty. 


Mr. John L. Stoddard is announced to 
deliver a matinee course of his popular lec- 
tures on Europe and the Orient, in the Union 
Hall, 18 Boylston Street, commencing Sat- 
urday, April 20, particulars of which may 
be found in another column. 


Mrs. Welsh, a grand-niece of Oliver Gold- 
smith, died recently. She was the grand- 
daughter of the poet’s youngest sister, Jane, 
and had contracted a marriage with a Mr. 
Welsh, who had treated her very indiffer- 
ently. For the latter portion of her life 
she had been supported by charity. 


At Longmont, Colorado, where a majori- 
ty vote was given for Woman Suffrage last 
October, the vote at the last town-meeting 
was against license. For several years, the 
liquor men had their own way, but the tem- 
perance women helped the temperance men 
and conquered, thus saving their sons from 
the temptation to drink. 


If the Woman Suffrage Movement had no 
other merit, it would be invaluable (Senator 
Bishop to the contrary notwithstanding), as 
a test of our legislators. Who can doubt 
the calibre of Senator Hills, of Connecticut, 
who, last week, moved to apply the provis- 
ions of the Municipal Suffrage bill to wo- 
men “‘one year of age,” and again to women 





“ninety years of age?” If his constituents 
ever again send such a specimen of wit and 
wisdom to the Senate, they too will have 
been “tested” and found wanting. 


The first woman who ever drove a mail- 
coach in the county, if not in the State or 
the United States, left Chambersburg, Pa., 
on the 28th uit. for Gettysburg. Her name 
is Mrs. 8. A. Houser, and she is the wife of 
the proprietor of the Gettysburg mail route. 
She was regularly sworn in by ’Squire Jef- 
fries, apd the Herald predicts a safe and 
quick return. 


Not long ago a man and his wife went to 
Kansas to settle. To enable them to pre- 
empt two quarter sections of land they 
were divorced; each pre-empted a claim, 
and as soon astheir claims were made good, 
they were remarried, thus obtaining 320 
acres of land. This shows the folly of the 
legal theory that a family has only one 
head, and that head the husband. Two 
heads are better than one. 


Col. Knox found,at a Japanese tea-house, 
—a woman twenty years old, at least, who 
didn’t know the use of apin. ‘One of the 
party showed her a pin-cushion; she eyed 
it, and turned it over and over, and when he 
drew a pin from it she continued her be- 
wilderment. When its use wasshown, an 
expression of astonishment crossed her face, 
which changed to one of delight, when told 
that she could retain the bit of brass.” 


The Massachusetts Children’s Protective 
Society has been duly incorporated under 
the laws of this Commonwealth, and is now 
actively at work. Its aims are briefly stated 
to be ‘‘To secure all needful legislation, and 
to enforce all laws of the State, for the pro- 
tection of children from abuse, cruelty, and 
deprivation of their rights to education, and 
the means of fitting trem to discharge their 
duties in life with the best advantage to 
themselves and the public.” The Society 
has established an office in Room 7, No. 8 
Hamilton Place, where all persons having 
knowledge of cases of cruelty or abuse to 
children are requested to report them for 
investigation. 


The position of the English women en- 
gaged in Russia to read or teach, says a 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, is one of 
comfort and dignity. They are handsome- 
ly paid and courteously treated; but*if any 
lady reading this should think the Czar’s 
empire just the place for her, she must be 
warned to stand on her guard against matri- 
monial deceptions. Russians are swift to 
propose marriage, especially when bored in- 
side their country houses; but a tschinovnik 
who marries without permission of the mar- 
shal of the nobility in his province sees his 
wife tabooed, and it is the custom of the 
marshals always to refuse permissions for 
mesalliances. So the young English wife, 
who had hoped to sail into society on the 
arm of a prince, finds to her disgust that 
every door is closed against her; and should 
her husband grow weary of her, he soon 
offers her a lump sum to consent to a 
divorce and go home. If she refuses, she 
stands a chance of being divorced without 
the lump sum. 


The editors of New York have, asa rule, 
been more favored in daughters than in sons. 
For instance, N. P. Willis had none of the 
latter, but he left a gifted daughter, Imo- 
gene, who is married, and lives in that city. 
David Hale’s eldest daughter became a mis- 
sionary and died in that service, having 
been the first woman that ever entered Can- 
ton in this work. Hale was a Congrega- 
tionalist, but his daughter was a Baptist, 
being a member of Pastor Cone’s congrega- 
tion. Hugh Hastings has a daughter hand- 
somely settled in life, and the same remark 
may be applied to Irenwus Prime, whose 
son-in-law, the talented Stoddard, unites the 
clerical and editoriai functions. One of 
Dana’s daughters has lately married Dr. 
Draper, who holds a high position in the 
medical profession. Miss Bryant married 
Parke Godwin, and Ida Greeley has become 
Mrs. Col. Smith. Bennett left but one 
daughter, who is of a very retiring disposi- 
tion, and who, were it not for her devotion 
to her wayward brother, would before this 
have entered a convent. 


The late Chief Justice Chase’s mother 
once bore her part in a little comedy which 
was almost Shakspearean. With her hus- 
band, she was visiting two of his brothers, 
who were also married. The three gentle- 
men, sitting and talking together, made 
some playful wagers on the subject of their 
wives’ tempers, and agreed to test them. 
So, walking into the room where the three 
ladies were seated at the fireside making 
caps, which at that time were very fashion- 
able, the trial began. The first brother, 
after some slighting remarks concerning 
caps in general, and his wife’s handiwork in 
particular, commanded her to ‘‘throw it in 
the fire.” Naturally, the indignant lady 
paid small attention to the order. The 
next brother’s attempt met with the same 
result; but no sooner did the Chief Justice’s 
father command his wife to toss her cap 
into the fire, than the cap went into the 
flames; and that in the most prompt, sweet, 
and serene manner. It may, perhaps, be 
unnecessary to add that, of the three hus- 
bands, he was the one most thoroughly well 
managed. 
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A CRIME AGAINST HUMANITY. 


We hope our subscribers in New York and 
3rooklyn, will lose no time in appealing to 
the Governor to remit the inhuman punish- 
ment just inflicted upon a starving mother. 
The facts as reported need no extended com- 
ment. They make remonstrance the duty 
of every true-hearted woman. 

The case of Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, the 
poor forsaken wife and mother who was re- 
cently sentenced to the State Prison by Re- 
corder Hackett, of New York, for a term 
of three years for abandoning her three 
weeks old babe on a door-stoop, excites the 
profoundest sympathy of thousands of 
mothers everywhere. 

The unfortunate woman, on the night of 

her arrest, after having wandered through 
the lower wards with her child in her arms, 
and being refused food and shelter by all 
whom she asked, in sheer desperation, 
placed her babe on a stoop. An officer, 
who had been watching her movements, 
took her into custody after she had moved 
away but a few steps. He asked her what 
the bundle which she left on the step con- 
tained, and she replied, with tears stream- 
ing down her wan and sunken cheeks: “‘It 
is my poor baby. I loved it, but as I am 
starving and have no place to lay my head, 
what canI do?” The officer, accustomed 
as he was to dealing with the rough charac- 
ters of that precinct, was touched by her 
forloru app2irance, and, taking the waif in 
his arms, escorted the woman toa neighbor- 
ing restaurant and supplied her with the 
first meal she had partaken of in twenty 
hours. Afterwards, she was taken to the 
station-house, where both mother and infant 
were placed by the fire and were warmed, 
as the night was stormy and cold, and her 
garments were soaking wet. In reply to the 
inquiries of the sergeant, she said that her 
husband had deserted her, and that she had 
been wandering about the city for several 
days in search of employment, but had not 
met with success. She thought that if she 
had to die, it would not be right for her to 
kill her baby also, and she had left it on the 
stoop where it would be found and cared 
for. When she turned her back upon it, it 
was for the purpose of ending her misery 
by drowning. hen arraigned before the 
Police Justice of the Tombs on the follow- 
ing day, she was committed for trial. While 
in the Tombs her baby was given to her, 
and improved wonderfully, as did the moth- 
er, who, for the first time in many weary 
weeks, had a comfortable place in which to 
rest. When, after being sentenced, she was 
informed that her baby would be taken 
from her, she grew frantic and refused to be 
comforted until informed that the child 
would be sent to her in a few days, 

Mrs. Sullivan is about thirty years of age, 
is very intelligent, and, before misfortune 
overtook Ler, must have been remarkably 
handsome. The harsh sentence imposed by 
the Recorder even surprised the police, 
who say that he hus gone entirely too far. 
A lady well-known for her noble work in 
ameliorating the condition of fallen women, 
said: ‘‘Recorder Hackett may have been 
prompted by a sense of duty in consigning 
this unfortunate creature for three years 
among the depraved and hardened inmates 
of the State Prison, but I and others think 
it is the greatest outrage that was ever per- 
»etrated in the criminal annals of this city. 

here is not a mother—it makes no differ- 
ence what her station in life may be—who 
has read of this case but whose heart yearns 
in sympathy for this poor stricken creature. 
If justice were meted out properly, this 
Recorder would now be serving out the 
time that Mrs. Sullivan is serving. It is a 
disgrace to humanity that in a city of such 
great wealth, and where there is so much 
real Christian charity, a woman should be 
compelled to wander from door to door in 
search of enough food to keep body and 
soul together. It makes no difference even 
if the woman should turn out to be a Mag- 
dalen. The case should be presented to the 
notice of the Governor, and justice be ac- 
corded to her. Others, in speaking of the 
case, stigmatized the act of the Recorder as 
outrageous and uncalled for. Subscriptions 
will, it is understood, be asked for in aid of 
the movement, and a petition will be sent 
to Albany petitioning for Executive clem- 
ency. 

——_____ 9 e——————— 
NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 


We ask the attention of our readers to the 
most important and useful institution. The 
New England Hospital for women and Chil- 
dren is the only place in New England 
where sick women (and they are many) 
whose homes cannot afford them the care 
they need, can reeeive, at a cost within the 
means of the moderately well to do, skillful 
treatment and good nursing, at the hands of 
their own sex; and it isa fact, coming of- 
ten to our knowledge, that many women 
would rather die, or lead lives of suffering, 
than subject themselves to what they must 
necessarily undergo in a hospital where the 
students are men, however skillful and kind 
the care in such hospital may be. 

There are only four hospitals in the Uni- 
ied States, excepting those for homeopath- 
ic treatment, where female medical students 
can obtain, under the supervision of compe- 
tent proctitioners, the experience which is 
surely needed, before they assume the re- 
sponsibility of independent practice; and 
though some may doubt the advantage of 
tempting women to leave their beaten 
paths for this new way, none can be willing 
that those who do choose it should be com- 
pelled to follow it half prepared. 

In regard to the teaching of nurses, an 
essential part of its plan, there are some 
points in which a female physician may be 
a better teacher than a male practitioner, 
and on that ground the Hospital offers ad- 
vantages not to be obtained elsewhere in 
New England. 

During the past year 257 patients have 


entered the Hospital. Of these, 54 paid 
203 were free or partly free; 95 were medi- 
cal patients, 53 surgical, 108 belonged to the 
Maternity Department. Of this total, 152 
were discharged well, 67 in improved con- 
dition, 7 incurable, 11 have died, 19 are 
still in the Hospital, 1 left without the con- 
sent of the physicians. 

Of the 11 deaths, 3 were cases considered 
almost hopeless when they entered; 4 in the 
Maternity were the result, 1 of intemper- 
ance, 1 of extreme youth, and 2 of puerper- 
al fever, the tendency to which hung about 
the Maternity building for atime, but which 
was conquered by thorough cleansing, and 
by moving all the patients to a small house 
in the neighborhood for ten weeks. The 
remaining three cases were very young chil- 
dren. 

Although the number of patients was 
larger by twenty-eight than in the previous 
year, the institution was obliged to refuse 
many for want of room, the free beds being 
always filled. 

Hard as it is to shut the door to cases of 
suffering, the managers often deem it right 
to do so, aware of the abuse to which even 
hospitals are liable, and that they have no 
right to ask money of the public to help 
those who could help themselves, if forced 
so todo. Nevertheless, sickness is a drain 
on the purse, which in many cases cannot 
be provided for even by the thrifty, espe- 
cially when it is severe and prolonged. 

During the year twelve nurses have en- 
tered, but of these, three have left on ac- 
count of feeble health. Of ten in training 
at the end of last year, three have dropped 
out from the same cause. One of the great- 
est obstacles in training valuable nurses, is 
the want among them of robust health. 

Five thousand cases, with the estimated 
number of 20,000 visits, have been treated 
by the Dispensary students during the year; 
4003 at the Dispensary, 997 in the patients’ 
homes; 552 of the former, and 446 of the 
latter, were children; 3450 of the whole 
number paid for their medicines, 1550 re- 
ceived them free. Almost half of its out 
practice is among children, and much sick- 
ness is prevented by the kindly interest and 
advice of the students, who more than 
practitioners of the other sex are consulted 
by women, at least in small matters. 

In conclusion, we would say a few words 
concerning the oversight of the Hospital, 
more especially in the important matter of 
economy. Twenty-four ladies undertake 
to visit the Hospital, two at a time, for a 
month during the year, giving if possible, 
nine hours a week each, to the examination 
of the building and its inmates. Everything 
is subject to their inspection, and at the end 
of their term they make out a written report, 
according to a fixed form, giving their opin- 
ion on each point: cleanliness, cooking, 
economy in all departments, &., &c., 
which is read at the monthly meeting, and 
there discussed. In this way every detail of 
arrangement is constantly brought up and 
reconsidered, and every item has been re- 
duced to the lowest point of expense, com- 
patible with what is needed to restore the 
sick to health. 

Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, has recently 
given generously to the Women’s Temper- 
ance Union, on the ground that women 
spend money so much more economically 
than men that his donations effect more 
when administered by women. The facts 
we have stated above prove the correctness 
of Mr. Faxon’s assertion. No charity in 
Massachusetts administered solely by men 
can show such large results from so compar- 
atively small an expenditure of money. 

H. B. B 
oe 


THE COURAGE OF WOMEN. 


It is common to think and not uncom- 
mon to speak of women us the timid sex, 
and they are likely to afford men a good 
deal of amusement and not a little gallant 
disesteem by reason of their supposed timid- 
ity. Men like to think of them as precious 
cowards, and often say that fearlessness is a 
masculine virtue which it would be unfor- 
tunate and unattractive for a woman to pos- 
sess. They unquestionably enjoy her sus- 
ceptibility to fright, for it often yields them 
an opportunity to act as her protector at 
very small expense of spirit. They cannot 
be with her very long or very much without 
finding occasion to show their superiority 
of nerve by presenting a bold front toa 
staggering drunkard, or by striking from 
her garments a whirring insect that has 
alighted thereon. The timidest man seems 
braver generally than the bravest woman, so 
that he whois nota whit a hero may by 
contrast appear to be such in her presence— 
one of the many causes, perhaps, of his 
fondness for her society. 

A woman is accustomed to think of her- 
self as timorous, just asa man isto think of 
himself as valiant. She has no shame in 
her avowal of fear, and is rather inclined 
than otherwise to exaggerate her fear, im- 
agining, from what men have told her, that 
her feminineness and loveliness depend 
somewhat on its degree, at least on its exhi- 
bition. She is so easily and constantly 
alarmed at trifles that she expects to be be- 
side herself when some great danger threat- 
ens. And when it threatens, she is apt to 
be surprisingly calm and _ self-collected. 
Startled by a beetle, frightened by a cow, 








ready to swoon at sight of blood, she de- 
spises death when it menaces those she loves, 
and under its very shadow is as composed 
as need be. She seldom believes herself free 
from fear, even though she be the embodi- 
ment of heroism, and refers to the scenes 
through which she has so nobly passed as 
shocking and terrible. Looking back, her 
imagination is far more excited by the re- 
trospect than her mind was by the experi- 
ence, and she wonders how she could have 
lived through it all. Indeed, her timidity 
is almost always before and after the actual 
danger, which, confronted face to face, is 
shorn of most of its powers to terrify. Her 
nerves and her imagination are so much 
more sensitive, sympathetic, and active than 
man’s that she is scared by anticipation of, 
and at a distance from, peril ratherthan by 
peril itself. 

With man it is generally different. His 
nerves, sensibilities, and imagination are 
usually tame compared with hers. He is 
stronger, better disciplined, more experi- 
enced: he is not constitutionally timid; he 
has, from his very sex, far less cause to fear; 
he is taught from his earliest consciousness 
that faint-heartedness of any kind is unman- 
ly, discreditable, even disgraceful. He is 
educated to courage; he believes that he 
possesses it, and if he have any suspicion to 
the contrary, he would never acknowledge 
it, for confession of cowardice is confession 
of ignominy. Nevertheless, inthe presence 
of imminent danger, at the approach of 
death, he not infrequently shames his pre- 
tensions and his sex, and reveals a shudder- 
ing ignorance of himself. Neither his will 
nor his pride will serve him; his nerves 
prove weak on supreme trial, and he palpa- 
bly cowers before calamity. He falls far 
below Woman. While she remains steady 
and tranquil, he is unsettled and pusillani- 
mous. Such instances may be deemed ex- 
ceptional, though they are not uncommon. 
It may be said, that Woman, as a rule, is 
more afraid of remote and possible than of 
near and real danger, while the converse is 
true of man, as continual examples bear 
witness. 

A just distinction between the sexes may 
be that man is the braver, Woman the more 
courageous of the two. Courage is the 
higher quality, since it is mental and moral 
instead of physical, as bravery is prone to 
be. Bravery is indifferent to danger through 
apathy or through temperament; courage 
sees and feels all the danger, and may ex- 
aggerate it, yet conquers apprehension, pre- 
paring and prepared by a sort of spiritual 
exaltation and by wholly determined pur- 
pose to meet the worst that may come. The 
former is often an accident of blood; the 
latter is a capacity of the soul, the evidence 
of latent if not of conspicuous heroism. 
Woman always sees so much more peril 
than there actually is, that, if man should 
see what she sees, he would rarely stand 
firm. If he were one-quarter as afraid as 
she is, his intrepidity and achievement 
would be far more seldom sung. 

A distinguished trait of womenin general 
is fortitude, which is the better and nobler 
—yea, the essential-—part of courage. Man 
has comparatively a slender stock. He 
shrinks from and complains bitterly of pain 
that they bear without a murmur, with per- 
fect resignation, withouta thought of doing 
aught save their duty. He is peevish, un- 
dignified, unjust, well-nigh intolerable dur- 
ing a sickness which they will bear with 
sweetness, even with grace. Reverse of for- 
tune, calamity, affliction, anguish of body 
and of mind, the ruin of their last hope, 
they will sustain with equanimity, when a 
tithe of their suffering will drive him to 
loud outcry, to vicious courses, or to suicide. 
They will shiver and shriek when the first 
wave breaks over the vessel, and go down 
with herin a hell of waters silent, statue- 
like, andserene. They willstartle the night 
at a cry of fire, and perish in the flames like 
an Indian bound to the stake. They will 
scream at the prick of a needle, and walk 
placidly into an open grave. Not so bold as 
man to do wrong, they are more valiant to 
do right. The timid sex in some things, 
they are the heroic or heroinic sex in oth- 
ers, and these usually the greater things. 
In many of the gravest trials of life they are 
dauntless and distinguished, when man, 
their boasted superior, is craven and abject. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 

———_ oo__—_— 
ABOUT UUR DRESS? 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Being a reader of 
your excellent paper, and knowing that 
you have the best interests of our sex at 
heart, as well in regard to bodily comfort 
as to intellectual culture and political rights, 
I wish to say a word about dress. Whata 
deplorable state we women are in, respect- 
ing dress! Could we imagine anything 
more uncomfortable than the present style 
of dress for women? It is enough to drag 
out the little life and strength left us by the 
ravages of the many diseases so prevalent 
among the women of our day. 

I speak from experience, for I have suf- 
fered for years from the ‘‘little health” pe- 
culiar to our sex, and I know how laborious 
is the attempt to walk, with skirts draggling 
and pulling about the limbs, so tightly 
drawn back that there is positively no free- 
dom of action. I have heard many ladies 





bemoan their fate in having to wear such 





dress, but what can they do? They say, 
‘‘We do not want to be odd and conspicu- 
ous, so we are obliged to dress like other 
women, and to put up with the discomfort 
I have thought about it much, but always 
end where I began, ‘‘in the dark,” as to any 
way of mending matters through any ‘‘dress 
reform.”” Women in the humbler walks of 
life who are in greatest need of a change in 
dress, are just the ones who cannot possibly 
effect a change, as they are not in circum- 
stances or positions to command respect, 
and would only make themselves objects of 
comment if they were to attempt it. We 
are all, men as well as women, governed 
somewhat by the public opinion and by 
custom. It has long been customary to ex- 
pect much in the way of dress of women. 
One cannot even get up in public to sing or 
speak, but the reporter must needs describe 
her dress even more minutely than her 
speech or her singing. 

I often sit by my window and watch the 
passers-by, and observe the freedom, ease, 
and grace with which gentlemen move 
along the streets, while ladies, though just 
as cultivated in manners, move along as if 
trammeled and burdened by their clothing. 
They are so, and how hard it is. There 
are those gentlemen with four times the 
strength with which to battle against such 
forces, and yet there they go, perfectly free 
in every limb, while we weaker ones must 
feel the binding and pulling of skirts about 
our feet at every step, and of our hands, 
one at least, must be employed in trying to 
keep the long heavy skirt out of the mud 
or dust. I say to myself, why is this, and 
how did it all come about? It must be be- 
cause women have had so little to think 
about. I mean women of wealth, or at 
least those who are not obliged to do any- 
thing for support. 

Yet women are not alone at fauit. Men 
affect to despise fashion, and talk in a very 
high-minded way about the ‘‘foolishness” of 
women in following fashion, yet they will 
show the greatest attention to ladies who 
are stylishly dressed, and prefer their so- 
ciety to that of far more intellectual and 
educated ladies who dress less fashionably. 

I have often felt disposed to blame women 
who are in positions to command respect, 
having wealth and position, for not leading 
off in some dress reform, or at least helping 
to modify the fashions, and make our dress 
a little more endurable; but when I recol- 
lect how society would treat any one who 
should attempt any such thing, I do not 
blame them. 

I have only one hope; I see but one way 
out of this trouble, and that is the ballot, 
and the changes which will follow the 
granting of it to women. When women 
have equal interests and equal chances with 
men in all the affairs of life, when not only 
are all educational institutions (even the 
Boys’ Latin School of Boston) open to 
them, and all responsible and honorable 
positions attainabie for them, but also when 
it is expected of women to fill such posi- 
tions, and expected of them by men as well 
as by women, then will they wake up to 
their opportunities and their responsibilities. 
Just as soon as they have time for such 
growth, they will come up to the standard, 
and will not be found studying styles of 
dress and attitudes. Then men will grad- 
ually come to admire women for their in- 
telligence and strength of character, coupled 
with womanly grace and gentle manners 
which no changes can take from them, in- 
stead of for stylish dress and lack of charac- 
ter. In fact, they will admire women for 
much the same qualities as women admire 
men for now, and as men admire each other. 

But will the baliot work this change for 
us? I hope and confidently believe it will; 
but I know it will take time to do it, and 
knowing it will take time makes us all the 
more anxious for the granting of the right, 
not only in our own State, but to all women 
in the United States and everywhere where 
the ballot is used. We, here in Colorado, 
feel confident of getting it in a very few 
years, but to those of the whole country it 
looks much farther off, though we read of 
yieldings of prejudices here and there over 
the country, with unbounded pleasure, and 
rejoice that the cause is making such rapid 
progress. 

Is there anything that can be done about 
this matter of dress, or must we ‘‘possess 
our souls in patience,” and wait till the 
“day comes?” That glorious day of Equal 
Rights—may God speed its coming! 

Ippa. 
—————_ oo ——_—__—_—. 
HOW MRS. MATTHEWS CAPTURED A 
BURGLAR. 


John Nuel, a cook of No. 14 Chrystie 
Street, was recently taken before Justice 
Duffy in the Jefferson Market Police Court, 
and held in $1,000 bail for breaking into the 
rooms of Mr. F. 8S. Comstock in the New 
York University Building. The robber was 
caught by Mrs. Henrietta A. Matthews, the 
wife of the janitor of the building. Mrs. 
Matthews recently gave to a World reporter 
the following account of the adventure: 

‘‘About six o’clock Wednesday evening the 
rooms of Mr. Comstock, the broker, on the 
third floor, were entered by three men, who 
packed $250 worth of clothing into a bun- 
dle. As they were about to come down 
stairs with their plunder they heard Mr. G. 





W. Soren, the lawyer, who has a room near 
Mr. Comstock’s, going up the stairs, anc 
they hid their bundle. Mr. Soren did nos 
like the appearance and actions of the men 
who at his approach came down the styirs 
on the other side of the hall. Mr. Soren 
waited on the landing and sent a little 
Frenchman down stairs for me. Only a 
few days ago a lady up stairs had a fit, and 
I was sent for at once, so when the French. 
man said Mr. Soren wanted me I rushed up 
stairs supposing the lady had had another 
attack, but there was different game up 
there this time. Just as I reached Mr. So 
ren, on the landing, one of the burglars 
who had slipped up by another staircase 
came up to reconnoitre. Mr. Soren in , 
low tone said to me, ‘That’s one of 'em 

don’t let him get away!’ ‘Well, the man 
did look like a tough one, and, seeing us 
he walked past us down the stairs, for he 
dared not take the bundle just then. But | 
had my eye on him and walked down stairs 
alongside of him. I was afraid to tackle 
him then, because he was bigger than me. 
and you know he might have thrown me 
over the balusters. SoI just waited till he 
got down to the ground floor near the north 
outside door where the hall was wide. Then 
I asks him, ‘Are you a law student?’ and he 
says, ‘No; what makes you ask?’ ‘Well,’ 
says I, ‘what is your business in this build. 
ing?’ ‘I don’t know as that’s any of your 
business,’ says he very pert all at one; ‘do I 
look like a thief?’ ‘Well,’ says I grabbing 
him by the collar, ‘there’s been a robbery 
up stairs, and you’re not going out of here 
till you give a good account of yourself.’” 

“But,” interrupted the reporter, ‘didn’t 
Mr. Soren help you at all?” 

“Why, no. 1 left him up stairs to watch 
the bundle.” 

“A gentleman came walking along the 
hall just after I had collared the rascal,” 
continued Mrs. Matthaws, ‘‘and we brought 
him to the office here. Mr. Matthews was 
only half-dressed, but we turned the thief 
over to him”— 

*‘Yes,” interrupted Mr. Matthews, who 
stood by, ‘‘and I says to Henrietta. ‘You're 
the bravest little woman in New York; just 
bring me my slippers till I lick this here 
chap just for fun.” Then I says to Mr. 
Robber, ‘If you stir one inch before the po- 
lice get here, I'll jam my fist right through 
that head of yours.’ Then a man happen- 
ed in and told the light-fingered chap, 
‘Look here, you hadn't better move if you 
know when you're well off, for you're in 
the hands of a giant.’ A policeman came 
and took him to the station house, where a 
lot of pick-locks and funny-looking keys 
were found on him.” 

The reporter turned to leave, but Mr. 
Matthews cailed him back. ‘‘Just head that 
piece,” said he, ‘‘in big letters, ‘Another 
Brave Woman.’” 

The reporter promised to use his influ 
ence, and left. 

Nuel, the prisoner, is an ill-looking man, 
and has a bad reputation with the police.— 
New York World. 

— ee 


“OUR CHILDREN.” 


Epitors JoURNAL.—Last Saturday after 
noon I had the pleasure of attending a meet 
ing of the Moral Educational Association, 
held at Boston Highlands. Mr. Frederic 
A. Hinckley read a paper, the subject being 
“Our Children.” 

Yesterday morning a little incident or ac 
cident occurred in my own family, which 
brought to mind with renewed force some 
of the thoughts so beautifully expressed by 
Mr. Hinckley; and I was seized with an 
irresistible desire to say a word in relation 
to the importance of such meetings of wo- 
men. I think, if I livedin Boston or vicin- 
ity, I should regard a membership in this 
association as one of the ‘‘must-haves,” and 
should consider it cheaply purchased at the 
sacrifice of any article of dress not essen 
tial to ‘‘health, comfort and beauty.”’ 

This accident to which I referred was a 
little thing (a friend says there are no little 
things.) It was a general sweeping day 
with us, and I had proceeded in my search 
for domestic happiness through cleanliness, 
to the stage at which dusting and the re- 
arranging of books and ornaments begins, 
when my little niece entered upon the scene. 
a very active child, always eager to “help 
auntie,” so I allowed her to assist in bring- 
ing books from the closet, to her great 
delight. 

I was busily engaged with the books, 
when [ heard acrash, and turned quickly 
to see a stream of water running over the 
pictures and papers lying on the table, a 
vase of ivy and the remainder of the water 
on the carpet. Had I obeyed my first im- 
pulse, I should have reproved the child 
sharply, or at least in a fault-finding tone; 
but I did not, thanks to the influence of 
“Our Children.” There is a great deal of 
injustice done to children in just this way. 
We praise or punish them according to the 
result of their efforts, when we should take 
into consideration their intentions. 

Again, when achild has been disobedient, 
do we not too often take it as a matter of 
course that he is not sorry, but must be 
made sorry, by some mode of punishmentt 
With a conscientious child a vague feeling 
of guilt is the natural result of undeserved 
blame; such a state of mind is adverse to 
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the growth of that self-respect essential to 
the formation of a positive character. 

Let us have associations for the discussion 
of questions pertaining to our children, on 
whom the future of our country depends, 

E. B. H. 

Brockton, Mass. 

—~0*oe 


OVER-CAREFUL MOTHERS. 





This is the season when mothers are fear- 
ful lest their children should ‘‘expose” them- 
selves and become sick, and so they wrap 
their necks in tippets, and hitch fur pads to 
their ears and make them wear fleece-lined 
stoves and ‘‘run right home from school 
lest you catch cold.” Indeed were it not 
that nature has endowed her children with 
a stock of strong common-sense, which 
-auses them to rebel against such amicable 
tyrannies, we doubt if the race would not 
be killed off in a few generations by over- 
careful mothers. Parents should remember 
that the best physical training is not that 
which sedulously guards against every shock 
ind every breath of cold air, but which 
vives to the body endurance and vigor to 
year With impunity the blasts of winter, and 
the roadside tussles for mastery. Take the 
ippet off that boy’s neck; throw the gloves 
nto the rag basket; snap those fur ear pro- 
rectors into the fire and let the cool wind 
search his face, and the frosty air redden 
iis fingers and ears. If his feet are cold, 
et him race warmth into them; if his ears 
ire chilly tell him to give them a good rub- 
»ing until they glow; if his fingers are white 
ind numb let him swing them and bring 
them with a thump against his shoulders, 
like a man. Do not swathe him like a 
spiced mummy, and do not pet him like a 
aby. Treat him so he can be brave, sturdy, 
robust. Let him be a shouting, wrestling, 
wisterous boy, that by and by he may bea 
-trong, self-reliant, energetic man. Boys, 
now for a race—one, two, and away we go! 
low the blood leaps as we think of it! 

—e>e 


MOTHERS AS DOCTORS, 


Practical mothers learn much by their ex- 
perience with the little bodies intrusted to 
their care. Some of the most common- 
sense facts in the physical culture of these 
ittle ones known to the more experienced 
mothers may not come amiss to those who 
have had but little care of children. The 
foundation must be well laid to insure 
iealthy and happy children. The child 
must be well slept, well aired, well fed and 
well bathed. By a thorough understanding 
and practice of these four simple rules, 
much of the physical, mental and moral 
suffering in life would be avoided by parent 
aswell aschild. If a healthy child (anda 
delicate one proportionately) is regularly 
put to bed about dark, in a quiet, well-ven- 
tilated, or even cold room, after a supper 
f plain food, it will naturally awake at 
laybreak, good natured, with a keen appe- 
tite for a wholesome breakfast. Nutritious, 
plain food, at regular hours, with no candy 
stimulants, and free bathing, help the 
system to ward off many prevalent chil- 
lren’s ailments, and to bear with much less 
langer the few that must necessarily come 
‘o the majority of little ones. The child 
hat is just given a little confectionery, or 
iny unsuitable food, and then rocked to 
sleep should cause no surprise at waking 
peevish and feverish. It is simply the re- 
sult of imaginary affection and want of 
knowledge on the part of the one in charge. 
It will certainly pay in the end to search 
diligently the cause when a little child is 
proverbially cross.—Golden Rule. 


TUMOROUS. 


When a man has no bills against him he 
‘eels as though he belongs to the nobility. 


A young person whose health has been 
prostrated by a long study of analytical ge- 
ometry, recently perished in an elliptic fit. 

“Is this Alder creek?” inquired a tourist 
of an old man leaning over a fence. ‘Yas, 
= is all der creek I knows on,” was the re- 
ply. 

In Cincinnati the difference between the 
aristocracy and democracy is this: The de- 
mocracy are those who kill hogs for a liv- 
ing; the aristocracy, those whose fathers 
killed hogs. 

A devout woman took her baby to church. 
The voice of the preacher waked the child 
into screams. ‘‘Do not go,” said the minis- 
ter, *‘the baby does not disturb me.” “That 
may be,” said the mother, still retreating, 
“but you disturb the baby.” 


Grace Greenwood relates as an instanee of 
the extravagance of New England humor, 
that when a young farmer's wife made her 
first boy's pants precisely as ample before as 
behind, the farmer exclaimed, ‘“‘Goodness! 
ue won’t know whether he’s going to school 
T coming home.” 


The widow Van Cott was conducting a 
revival at Buffalo. In an interview she 
‘alled Bob Ingersoll a ‘poor, barking dog,” 
whereupon Bob sent her a note, in which 
he asked: ‘‘What would you think of me if 
I should retort, using your language, chang- 
ng only the sex of the last word?” 


A chap who hailed a charcoal peddler 
With the query, ‘‘Have you got charcoal in 
your wagon?” “Yes, sir,” said the expec- 
‘ant driver, stopping his horses. ‘‘That’s 
right,” observed the other with an approv- 
ing nod: ‘‘Always tell the truth and people 
will respect you!” And he hurried on much 
to the regret of the peddler, who was getting 
out of the wagon to look for a brick. ; 














In a little village in the north of Ireland 
lived two old inhabitants, known by the 
names of Darby anu Pat, each in his own 
way rather eccentric, and always ready with 
a witty answer. The former was one day 
taking his usual walk, when he met his 
friend Pat, and asked, ‘‘What toime moight 
it be now?” Pat, having a short stick in 
his hand, gave Darby a sharp crack over 
the head with it, and said, ‘‘It’s just struck 
wan.”” Darby, looking upa little surprised, 
but always ready, said, *‘Troth andit’s a 
lucky job I wasn’t here an hour sooner.” 

That Mr. Tennyson is sensitively reluc- 
tant to be seen is well known; but there is 
something very funny in the following true 
incident: A young lady—a veracious young 
lady—was walking in the country lanes 
close to one of the Laureate’s residences, 
when she met a gentleman, who at her ap- 
proach deliberately took out a handkerchief 
and spread it over his face. Having had no 
intention of staring at the stranger, she mar- 
velled at the evident measure of defense, 
and hurried past, not without trepidation; 
but the daughter of Eve, of course, turned 
round before he was out of sight, and be- 
held Mr. Tennyson going on his way unveil- 
ed. 





School Music Books! 
High Schoo! Choir. 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools, 


Choice Trios. W.S.TrLpeN. $9. per dozen, 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina 


ries, &c. 
Grammar School Choir, $3: peo uezes: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 


Emerson & TILDEN. 
$9.00 per dozen. 


C. Everest, $6. per. 
dozen. 





The following are favorite general collections o 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO,........... ... H. 8. Perkins. .75 
MOCKING BIRD...... ...W.0.PerRkrins. .50 
MUSIC TEACHER.,...... C. EVvEREsT. 50 
OUR FAVORITE..... H. P. Danks. 60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By Dr. Lowe.t Mason. 
Large charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 

plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 

up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
practice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
ach $8.00. 


TEE 


Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each 
of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music Size, and 
contains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the 
best and most pleasing character. The Composers 
are the most poner and successful ones in the coun- 
try. The following are favorite Collections: 


H H By Jutius Becurt, containing 
airy inger » 26 charming and easy Waltzes, 


Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 


Contains 25 fine and easy piano 
ear rops. pieces by Kinkel, Coote, Mack, 


&c. Capital for learners. 


HH Fine selecti f pis ieces 
Brilliant Gems. of ‘ony olan difficulty, by 


PacHeRr, ALLARD, KINKEL, and others 


Pleasant Memories. sce rand nieces 


moderate difficulty, and by 14 different composers. 


H H A collection of capital 
iveSi e C oes. songs and choruses by 16 of 
the best composers. Price of each book, $1.50 
Boards, $2.00 Cloth 
Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books 


A most attractive Song is, “Ill be watching for you 
at the Window” by C. M. Pyke, 40 cts. It has a fine 
picture title, as has G. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo, 
called “Dancing on the green,”’ (60 cts.) Which is gain- 
ing a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway. Successors to Lee & Walker 


New York. Phila. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Dmill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be in ted, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angnet, and daily 
on week days, on and tT Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 














THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jut1A Warp Howe, | 

Lucy Stone, 

H. B. Buackwe xt, \ 

T. W.  Hueerson, 

Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Bosron Orricr.— No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rarrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The WomAn’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by GeorngrR WiLLiamM CuR- 
TIs, 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Georee F, Hoan. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorce WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. Wasusurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. 
SON, 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in 


Wentwortu Hieern- 


Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun STUART MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenrt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georoe F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address Woman’s JourNAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 


—TH E— 


HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17114 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 





| 


| 
| 
| 





Three Lectures a Week, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 


twop.™m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 
six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 


lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietr & Co., Portland Me. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 

PROF. H, COHN, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scncenhoff & Moller, and 

University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


, Cam 


t Principals, 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
Olfliy outnt free. Aa’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
a best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Setee. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling, 
E paid. Per 7S 4 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 











SPLENDID OVER 
OWERS! 


riet 
Plants, each labeled and delive' gately 
b: argest assortment. Low prices 
e have been in business 24 
satisfaction, Our stock of 





ies 

and guarantee 

comprises all desirable kot & oO S$ E Ss 
ties, and contains none but e 
purchaser's choice of 6 for s 1, or 13 for 82. 

Rew /llustrated Hand-Book, sent free, name 

and description of each plant,with instructions how’ 

ey ag Socers, Bro. & Tuomas, 








ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trac@ of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs,” 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, noecho of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering fromthe mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—Geo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C, M.’s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”"—N. Y. Hvening Post 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to Englis readers of a poetess whose name has fot 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. .... We have no hesitation in say? 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”— 7'he 
London Tatler. 


THOREAUVD’S LIFE. 

By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius. 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author’s unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston,  lyl4 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.st.Lonis,Mo. 





S5to$ D0 Risers nes oe Bortens hes 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth, All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 


AND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
poersible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
The Scenery 
Or THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur. 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 

Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Agent 








C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agen 
— 208 and 206 Washington $ Heaton, Mag. 
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CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


On the evening of the 2ist ult., a goodly 
number assembled at the parlors of Mrs. 
Patterson, a member of tlhe Club, to listen 
toa lecture given by Miss May Chapman, 
entitled, ‘‘Put Yourself In Her Place.” 

After a few opening remarks by the Pres- 
ident of the Club, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, the 
speaker was introduced, and gave an excel- 
lent plea (such as only a woman can do) for 
Woman in all conditions of life. 

She felt that Woman knew, equally with 
Man, her own sphere. And she should be 
encouraged in filling the position she chose, 
whatever that may be. If she wished to 
acquire an education equal with Man, every 
opportunity given to him should be given 
to her. ‘‘Put yourself in her place,” and 
put no stumbling-block in the way of her 
who aspires to the pulpit or the platform. 
We must all have high aspirations, in order 
to succeed. She made an affecting appeal 
for the poor sewing woman who was stitch- 
ing her very heart’s blood into the poorly- 
paid work which she was engaged in. 

The lecture was listened to very atten- 
tively by all present. Quite a lively dis- 
cussion followed, and was purticipated in 
by Mrs. Jackson of East Boston, and Mr. 
Buffum of Chelsea, and others. The dis- 
cussion tended towards the political condi- 
tion of Woman. Mrs. Nickles said that 
much progress had been and was being 
made. Many of the barriers had been re- 
moved, but struggling Woman still needed 
much encouragement; she asked that Wo- 
man especially should stand by those of 
her own sex. She spoke of the gain that 
had been made in the Legislature; that the 
bill asking for Woman's political rights 
bad received more voters this year than 
ever before. 

Mr. Buffum, though a stranger to the 
Club, was, and always had been, a believer 
in Woman’s rights. He thought the right 
of Suffrage a natural right. He believed 
that more good would be accomplished 
through such meetings as these, than by 
sending petitions to the Legislature. 

Mrs. Nickles said, many heard the sub- 
ject discussed at the State House who 
would not attend this or any Suffrage meet- 
ing, and that converts had been made even 
among the legislators, through these discus- 
sions. She named one from their own dis 
trict. 

Mrs. Jackson thought, if Woman voted, 
her influence would be much greater. She 
asked the question—If only twenty tax-pay- 
ing women of this city voted, would not 
their influence be greater than all the other 
women combined? It was the general 
opinion that it would. 

The petition was circulated, signers ob- 
tained, and one new member was added to 
the club. ‘Ihe President announced that a 
business meeting of the club would be held 
at the residence of Mrs. Henderson, No. 
101 Essex St., Friday afternoon, April 12th, 
at 3 o'clock. She invited all members, and 
all who wished to become members, to be 
present at that meeting. N. 

Chelsea, Mass. 

> 


TRAINING WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
the Medical Education of Women held a 
meeting last week in UnionLeague Hall, N. 
Y., and attracted there a large gathering, the 
ladies being in the majority. William E. 
Dodge, Jr., presided, and among those 
around him upon the stage were Dorman B. 
Eaton, Samuel Willets, Colonel T. W. Hig. 
ginson, Dr. Loring, Dr. Watt!es, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Cushier, Mrs. Lucius Tucker- 
man, Mrs. Thomas Hicks, Mrs. Robert B. 
Haydock, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, and Mrs. 
David G. Croly. 

Robert B. Roosevelt spoke upon the social 
influence of women physicians. He said 
that high medical authorities maintained 
that not only did few women enjoy perfect 
health, but that most of them suffered 
through life from diseases which were cura- 
ble if properly treated. That these author- 
ities put the health of alarge portion of wo- 
men only as fifty to one hundred, supposing 
one hundred to represent a perfect condi- 
tion of bodily soundness. This opinion 
was confirmed by the daily experience of 
the many women who drearily drag through 
a sort of half life, afraid of work, afraid of 
air and exercise, who at home complain 
that the stairs are high and hard to climb, 
and who pass half the day resting, although 
they have done nothing to weary them; 
these women, at an age when they should 
be overflowing with vitality and energy, 
gave themselves up to an unnatural indo- 
lence. He contended that women were 
never intended to pass their lives in a state 
of semi-sickness; that their bodies, although 
more graceful than those of men, were just 
as perfect and as well-fitted to endure the 
exactions to which they were exposed by 
nature; and that when equally well trained 
there was no extraordinary disparity be- 
tween the sexes. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mained that the female sex was far below 
what it should be in bodily health. He at- 
tributed this, after allowing for what fash- 

ion in dress—high-heeled shoes, décolletée 
waists,enormous head-gear,and glove-fitting, 
rib-pressing, shape-destroying corsets—had 





done, to the want of frank and free consul- 
tations with physicians of their own sex, to 
whom they could confess their bodily de- 
rangements, and who were competent to ad- 
vise them. ‘‘Women have a grace and 
blush of modesty, that will often put a seal 
upon their lips, though it be the seal of 
death,” he said. He paid a high compliment 
to the women physicians of New York, and 
the male practitioners who had assisted 
them, and now worked with them side by 
side on a common platform of science and 


humanity. 
Dr. Emily Blackwell (who is described 


by the New York World, as‘‘a pleasant mid- 
dle aged lady, with silver hair brushed back 
from her forehead)” was the next speaker 
introduced by Mr. Dodge. She was receiv- 
ed with much applause, and narrated the 
history of female medical education in this 
country. The movement, Miss Blackwell 
said, began in 1849, when her sister, Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, graduated at the Medical 
College, in Geneva, N. Y. Previous to this, 
there had been women practising midwifery, 
and engaged in various parts of the country 
as nurses. She was, however, the first wo- 
man regularly graduated with a medical ed- 
ucation. After this lady, some half dozen 
others were made M. Ds. at various ‘‘men’s 
colleges,” but the number increasing, a dis- 
cussion began to arise, the result of which 
was that all the doors of regular medical 
colleges were again closed to women after 
having admitted this little group. In 1853 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell applied for a posi- 
tion as a physician in one of the New York 
dispensaries, which position was denied her. 
An independent dispensary was thereupon 
established, which led eventually to the 
present Infirmary. In 1857 the dispensary 
of which Dr. Blackwell had charge was 
changed or enlarged into a hospital, which 
began in a small way in a room with ten 
beds in Bleecker Street. There were at this 
time medical colleges for women in Phila- 
delphia and Buston, but the students were 
given during the course little better than a 
theoretical education, and could only with 
great difficulty find any opportunity of ac- 
quiring practical knowledge. It was then 
that the Bleecker Street Hospital, in which 
the sisters, Drs. Blackwell, were laboring, 
became able to assist the women who were 

then struggling for a medical education, by 
taking the graduates of those institutions 
and drilling them. In 1865, a charter to es. 
tablish a medical college in connection with 
the Infirmary was obtained. This step was 
taken with reluctance, it having been hoped 
that the doors of the regularly established 
colleges of the land would be thrown open 
to women. The refusal of one of the prin- 
cipal medical colleges in New Yoy, however, 
to allow the Infirmary to establish scholar- 
ships at the college was proof enough that 
this hope’of wide open doors to all was in 
vain. In 1870 the first class was graduated 
from the new Woman’s Medical College, 

and the number graduated up to last year 
was forty-six. Of this number nine only 
were married, and these all being wives or 
daughters of physicians are now in active 
practice with their husbands and fathers. 

Four graduates from the college have gone 
abroad as missionaries, and one of the four 
has succeeded in establishing a hospital for 
women in China. Sixteen of the forty-six 
have gone into various kinds of hospital 
work. Seven have gone abroad for further 
study and instruction. Two applied for 
positions in hospitals where competitive ex- 
aminations existed,and both were successful, 
though one was afterwards refused the po- 
sition on account of -her sex. In regard to 
the power of women to endure and continue 
in the work of the medical profession, Dr. 

Blackwell said she thought it was abundant 

ly proven by a twenty years’ trial in the 
New York Infirmary. Among the women 
who have been engaged there for that peri- 
od of time fewer days have been lost on ac 

count of illness than would be found to be 
the case in almost any institution where 
men are employed. ‘‘That women’s thor- 
ough education in the medical profession is 
an established fact, and that she can abund- 
antly support herself in the profession,” con- 
cluded Dr. Blackwell, amid much applause, 
“there is not to-day the least doubt.” 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, the President 
of the Woman’s Medical College of N. Y., 
read an eloquent and able paper entitled 
“Our Future Aims,” the intention of which 
she declared to be ‘‘bringing the medical 
education of women into unison with the 
highest accorded to any student in any part 
of the world.” 

Dorman B. Eaton said he was proud to 
have been called to address this meeting of 
an association for promoting the medical 
education of women. He was confident 
that they had now passed that stage where 
prejudice and unkindness were met, that the 
hostility to the movement had died out, and 
the cause would now be tried upon its own 
merits. Mr. Eaton then spoke at some 
length upon the medical education of wo- 
men in Europe, showing the success which 
had followed the persistent efforts of its ad- 
vocates in many countries there—in Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland, Germany, and in 
Russia, after much persecution. Even in 
Turkey, he said, great interest was shown in 
the schools founded by American ladies. 
He reviewed the discussion of the question 





in Italy, Switzerland, France, and England. 





He said, in conclusion, that the profession 
had always seemed to him one particularly 
fitted for women, and he hoped this view 
would prevail in New York, and women 
would have every facility for obtaining a 
better knowledge of themselves, and thus 
be able to take better care of others. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, President of 
the Association, spoke of the future aims of 
the movement. They desired to act asa 
volunteer bureau of public instruction, and 
their aim would be constantly to watch 
over, develop, andsupport the medical edu- 
cation of women, until they were admitted 
into the medical schools of America, and 
received the same privileges as upon the 
Continent of Europe. Until then separate 
schools must be maintained for them, and 
the expense would always be in excess of the 
receipts. She said that the association now 
had over 100 members, and already sup- 
ported two professorships. A subscription 
of $3,000 a year would place the college 
upon a good basis, and in this emergency 
they should appeal for assistance to the 
public. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson said he had 
been asked to speak on the relation between 
medical education and intellectual culture. 
It was the peculiarity of the physician that 
he stood pre-eminently as the representative 
of science in the community. Van Hel. 
mont, said that the medical profession was 
the mediator between God and man, since 
God had committed to it something of his 
power over life and death. He said that 
children should be taught: ‘‘Honor your 
parents, honor the physician”’—love your 
mother and love the family doctor. 

A layman in medicine can share some- 
thing of this respect for a profession which 
deals with the profoundest of verities—life. 
No matter if he calls himself an atheist, the 
true physician isa follower of truth. Of 
course there are many physicians who have 
no reverence for anything in their profes- 
sion except the patient’s fees, and have not 
enough of those to revere them very much 
—men like that youth who asked Dr. 
Holmes for a motto for his office door, and 
Dr. H. advised him to put up ‘‘Smallest fa- 
vors gratefully received!” 

Now, into this world of science Woman 
claims admission. She is usually either 
not taught science at all, or she is taught it 
superficially, like the lady who told Dr. 
Weir Mitchell that American health was 
poor from the want of sozodont in the at- 
mosphere. The use to make of the so-call- 
ed intuitive nature of women is not to leave 
it untrained, but to train it and use it. 

During the remarks of Colonel Higginson, 
subscription books were circulated among 
the audience, and apparently with consider- 
able success. Before dismissing the meet- 
ing Mr. Dodge again spoke of the assistance 
required by the college, and urged a liberal 
response to the appeal made by the ladies 
having it in charge. 

—EE OO 
MRS. EMMA MOLLOY—THE TEMPERANCE 
REVIVALIST. 


It is five years the present month since 
Mrs. Molloy, of Indiana, left her position 
as editor of a daily paper, and entered pub- 
licly into the temperance work. The record 
of this five years service is one that does 
honor to herself, and the great movement 
whose interests she has at heart, and to 
which her entire time is devoted. 

Mrs. Molloy has achieved permanent re- 
sults for the Temperance reform which 
probably have not been surpassed by any 
individual during the past five years. Scat. 
tered throughout the Western and New 
England States are many hundred prosper- 
ous organizations, the formation of which 
is due to her persistent efforts. Thousands 
are to-day connected with temperance asso- 
ciations, who refused to unite with them 
until convinced and converted by her argu- 
ments and appeals, and these are represen- 
tatives of all grades of society. 

We were present at one of her lectures in 
a city in this State, some time since, at the 
close of which a very prominent lady stated 
that she had never identified herself with 
the temperance work, but now felt rebuked 
for her indifference, and should hereafter 
give it her support. Her name, with forty 
others, was added to the pledge that even- 
ing. We recently met a gentleman of in- 
fluence residing within a few miles of Bos- 
ton, who had taken an active interest in the 
anti-slavery cause from its earliest days, 
but who had opposed the temperance ag- 
itation. Desiring to hear Mrs. Molloy, 
who had been engaged to address the reform 
club in his town, he decided to overcome 
his prejudice for one evening, and attend 
the meeting. Said he, in referring to it: 
“The subject was presented to me in a new 
light, and when Mrs. Molloy asked for sig- 
natures to the pledge, I was the first one to 
respond; henceforth my influence shall be 
with this reform movement.” 

Many similar instances could be mention- 
ed, showing how ladies of culture, profes- 
sional men, merchants, and even former 
rumsellers have been led into this work of 
temperance through the earnest efforts of 
this woman. But Mrs. Molloy’s principal 
success lies in her personal labors among 
the intemperate, which occupy a large por- 
tion of her time. The great amount of 
good that has been accomplished by her in- 
dividual efforts in this direction, is known 





only to those most intimately acquainted 
with her. 

In atown where she was conducting a 
series of meetings a few weeks since, was 
an intemperate woman with whom the la- 
dies of the Christian Union had labored 
without result. Mrs. Molloy spent several 
hours for three days pleading with this un- 
fortunate woman, until she received from 
her a promise that she would strive to lead 
not only a temperate, but a religious life. 
Then, presenting her with a Bible, on the 
fly-leaf of which were written a few friend- 
ly words of sympathy, Mrs. Molloy placed 
her under the protecting care of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Her success in Massachusetts the past 
three months has been great; one thousand 
persons often signing her pledge in a single 
week. It isa fact worthy of note that al- 
though numerous cases similar tothe above 
have claimed her attention, not one has yet 
proved a failure. On her pledge roll of 
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and have read them with hearty satisfac. 
tion. It seems to me a complete success: jt 
does all that it claims or aims to do; and [| 
have no doubt that it will find a wide circu. 
lation. Iam glad to see that the author of 
‘‘Deephaven”—one of the most charming 
books which have been published for the last 
decade—has a place in it. The quaint, ten. 
der and beautiful simplicity of Marian Doug. 
las’s ‘‘Dorcas” is most refreshing, after nn | 
ing more pretentious and stil verse wri- 
ters. I need not wish thee success; it is 
thine already. Thy readers, like Tennyson’s 
wanderers, cannot fail to rejoice that they 
have reached the place ‘‘where it is always 
Afternoon. Thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 

The Sunday Afternoon is for sale by A. 
Williams, of this city, and by the American 
News Company and branches. Price $3.00 
a year, 25 cents a number. L. 8, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
April 15th, 4 Pp. m., Mrs, A. M. Diaz will read a paper 
on “Society and Individuality.’ Club teaat6.30 Pp. », 














over one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
names, are hundreds whose burdens have 
been lightened by her kind acts and words 
of encouragement. No worthier tribute 
can be paid any woman than the testimony 
these persons bear to the blessings they 
have received through her unselfish devo- 
tion to their interests. The record of such 
a life speaks eloquently to every woman ir 
the land of the value of unselfish, consecra- 
ted effort. 

Like all other reformers, Mrs. Molloy has 
met with opposition, and has had many ob- 
stacles to encounter. But every attack has 
increased her vigilance, and strengthened 
the confidence of her friends, and her grand 
work commends itself to every friend of 
humanity. M. E. E. 

Boston, March 30, 1878. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Wor .p or Sona, by Mrs. Josephine 
Walcott, of Santa Barbara, Cal. Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, 1878. 

This little volume of poems, beautifully 
bound in blue and gold, and handsomely 
printed on heavy tinted paper, is the dreamy 
record of emotions and sentiments awak- 
ened by the beautiful climate and grand 
scenery of Southern California. It is the 
work of a lady who has long been an occa 
sional contributor to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and one of the most steadfast Woman Suf- 
frage workers in Santa Barbara. With 
characteristic modesty, so unlike the self- 
conscious egotism popularly ascribed to a 
“‘strong-minded woman,” Mrs. Walcott has 
omitted to place her name upon the title 
page, so that the poems are anonymous, al- 
though her name is affixed to the copyright. 
Perhaps we cannot give a better illustra- 
tion of the author’s style and average merit 
than by quoting her opening poem, entitled 

CALIFORNIA: 


“Follow the dreams of thy youth.” 
Schiller. 

It haunted me amid the sunrise splendor— 
A golden dream of sunset and of thee; 
’Mid dusky woodlands or by shining rivers, 
On granite hilltops or by Orient sea, 
I dreamed of palms, beneath the dark-leaved maple; 
Of orange groves, among the Northern pine; 
In lands aflame with gorgeous autumn glories, 
I roamed in dreams ‘mid Southern fig and vine. 
I heard the mighty storm sob through the forest, 
Or solemn anthems peal through arch and aisle; 
And dreams of thee, sweet world of song and sonnet, 
With strange, deep longings thrilled my soul the while: 
I dreamed of calms, where wind-harps hush forever 
In tender cadence of undying love; 
And sea-winds waft a sweet, unspoken story, 
And tender skies eternal shine above. 
Fair land of sunset, my young dream fulfilling,— 
For I have followed thy sweet thought, O youth! 
And from thy purple hills and golden heather 
Shall sing new bards, with grand, prophetic truth. 
Thy seas shall bear white ships to safest harbor; 
Thy valleys yield sweet wealth of fruit and grain; 
Thy smiling hillsides glow with purple vintage; 
Thy tender skies shed summer sun and rain, 
Thy sons shall be as gods of classic story; 
Thy regal daughters noble, fair and strong. 
From thy new world shall rise immortal heroes, 
O golden land of labor, art and song! 


It is interesting to observe in these poems, 
and in their preface which dedicates them 
‘*to the golden empire, so gracefully respon- 
sive totoil, so softly wooing to repose,” how 
strong a hold the physical peculiarities of 
the Pacific Coast have already taken upon 
the imagination and affections of its inhab- 
itants. H. B. B 








Sones oF THE RED Rrespon Ciuss. By 
Kate Hamilton. Published by J. W. 
Langston, Keokuk, Iowa. Price 50 cts. 
This little book is a collection of spirited 

songs, written in the interest of temperance, 

and will surely help that good cause along. 

There are twenty-six of them, and they 

all sound well. L. 8. 


SunDAY AFTERNOON. 

This new magazine, edited by Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, is everywhere finding the 
recognition it so well deserves. Mr. Glad- 
den abides near to allthe great questions of 
present need, and brings to them a sympa- 
thetic as well as an intelligent interest. No 
one has held out wiser or kinder hands to 
the labor movement and no one more rever- 
ently holds that: 


“Whate'erof good the old time had 
Is living still.” 


John G. Whittier has sent the following 
note to Mr. Gladden: 

Oak KNOLL, Danvers, 1Mo. 29, 1878. 

My Dear FRIEND:—I have received the 
two first numbers of the Sunday Afternoon, 





For Sale.—Butler Health Lift. Good as new, 
Half price. Health of owner no longer requires it, 
Address 1543 N. 13th Street, Phil., Pa. tf 


Wanted.—aA few first class boarders for the sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6wl4 Lyp1a E. Spur.inG, Bucksport, Maine. 


The Moral Education Association wi!) 
hold meetings during the month of April as follows: 

On Saturday, April 13, 3 Pp. m., in the hall used by 
the Unitarian Church, Harrison Square, Dorchester, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: “Society and 
een.” Horse cars leave Old South at 3 
o'clock. 

On Saturday, April 20,3 Pp. m., at Mrs. Temple's, 
Neponset, Miss H. S. Tolman will speak. Subject: 
“Intention."’ Cars leave Old Colony depot at 2.30, 
Friends at depot. 

On Sateetag. April 27, 3p. m., at Mrs. Clapp's, Ne- 

mset, Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak. ub ect: 
‘The Newspaper Literature of our Children."’ Cars 
leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. Friends at depot. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union,—4 Park S8t., Boston, up one flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

jena C Pp. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 74 P. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments. 











Thursday evening, tures. 
} hee & Pp. M., French Classes. 
Saturday, 3 p.m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &c. 


Sundays, 3 p. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation. 
The Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 


The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornr tal, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. m., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The ing-room ef the Union is free to all women. 

Annual ore $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00. 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantages, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments. 


Desirabie Suites of Rooms for House- 
peeping ~ be engaged in the Horse. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ to $380 

r annum, according to size and situation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a nger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
for storage, and a very large yard for as clothes. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be made to L. T. Cushing, at the Hotel Boston, 
between 5 and 244 o'clock. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 

Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. 1ly10 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books,—James R. Og 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


arent Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 





& Co., Lee & Shep- 
kwood, Brooks & Co., 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
go notographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


e Beostaurant.—Ruseell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Europe and the Orient. 
JOHN L. STODDARD'S 


Matinée Series at 
The Union Hall, 18 Boylston St., 


Saturday, April 20,—Paris. 

= April 27,—Milan and Venice. 
hae cy my | 1, Florence. 
Saturday, May 4, Cairo the Magnificent. 


At 3% o'clock. 


Course tickets at $1.25, with reserved seats, for 
sale at W. B. Clarke's Bookstore, 340 Washingon 
Street, Monday, April 15th, at 9 a. m. 114 
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